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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To-day’s pageant must be taken in very close con- 
nexion with the Coronation, or it loses all significance. 
Doubtless merely as a show it has attraction and merit, 
but we have had so much in the way of public functions 
of late that this particular Progress could hardly evoke 
much enthusiasm and might even provoke considerable 
irritation, did we not remember that it is a part of 
the Coronation festival, meant to restore that which the 
King’s illness had inevitably marred. Thus it isa very 
kindly and considerate act on the part of the King, 
who ts evidently determined that the poorer people on 
the South side shall not be disappointed of their treat. 
It is difficult to imagine that these functions can be any 
particular enjoyment to the King himself. More signi- 
ficant, however, than the Royal Progress is the thanks- 
giving at S. Paul’s to-morrow. A more fitting 
conclusion to the whole Coronation festival, which has 
pay a grave drama as well as a merry feast, could 
not be. 


A telegram, dated 17 October, was received on 
Sunday giving news of a serious affair in Somaliland. 
Last year Colonel Swayne made a successful expedi- 
tion against an aggressive Mullah, whom the world 
has agreed for no reason to distinguish as the 
Mad Mullah. In order to maintain the effect of the 
defeat the Government was advised to occupy certain 
points on the frontier, but refused. The Mullah conse- 
quently gained in strength, a second expedition became 
necessary, and Colonel Swayne set out with more than 
2,000 troops, of whom as many as 1,500 were Somali 
levies. The enemy attacked in thick bush and though 
they were twice repulsed with loss, Colonel Swayne’s 
force lost 50 men and two officers killed. There were 
150 other casualties and Colonel Swayne was forced to 
fall back. The Somali levies were much shaken, the 
want of water had become serious and the Mullah was 
receiving additional support. On 22 October Colonel 
Swayne reached Bohotle in safety. He was not pursued. 
The Mullah is likely to be the more dangerous since, 
like the Afridi and the Matabili, he has found no 


difficulty in providing himself with plenty of the most 
modern arms and ammunition. 


London is harbouring many Boergenerals. Kritzinger, 
with whom is Commandant Fouché, arrived at the be- 
ginning of the week, and has shown admirable reticence. 
General Ben Viljoen has again lectured and shown 
admirable expansiveness. On Wednesday the well- 
advertised trio completed the first round of their circular 
tour, but General De Wet has expressed himself tired 
of ‘‘ shouting and cheers”, which left small deposit, 
and will probably soon return to South Africa. There 
is an iterated rumour of another interview between 
the Generals and Mr. Chamberlain ; but as the only 
new fact is a burden of disloyal sentiments there is 
small justification for another meeting. General 
Botha without any disguise spoke on the Continent, 
not as a new subject, but as an old enemy. His senti- 
ments had a considerable, though a‘disappointing, cash 
value on the Continent; but subscriptions extracted by 
advertisement of these views were acquired at the price 
of actual sympathy and possible concessions in 
England. The American tour may be more successful ; 
but the Generals begin to find that 43,000,000 cannot 
be spoken of slightingly as ‘ta small amount”, whea 
it is a question of collecting as much. 


The full text of the treaty with China, which was 
signed on the part of Great Britain.on 5 September 
and of which a draft was made public at the time, has 
been published as a Parliamentary paper with a letter 
from Sir James Mackay. Apart from the adjust- 
ment of certain details in the machinery of business, 
China undertakes to introduce a uniform national 
coinage and this carrying out of the change in 
currency will be largely in British hands. There is to 
be reciprocal recognition of investments. China is to 
recognise the legality of the investments of Chinese 
subjects in foreign enterprises and companies and to 
enforce compliance with the articles of association. 
Also British trade marks are to be protected. These 
are contained in the first seven sections which have 
been little altered from the draft treaty. 


The preamble to the eighth and much the most 
important section contains an acknowledgment from 
the Chinese Government that the likin system intcr- 
feres with the ‘“‘ free circulation of commodities and 
injures the interests of trade”, and this confession 
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of principle is in itself at least a sign of the break- 
ing of Chinese conservatism. With a few special 
reservations the likin system is to be “completely 
discarded” from 1 January'1904. In its place a special 
surcharge duty, in addition to the existing 5 per cent. 
duty, shall be allowed on foreign importations, the 
surcharge not to exceed one and a half times the present 
duty. The export duties may be recast; but as the 
increase of those, added to the surcharge on imports, 
‘will not completely make good the loss of income 
incident on the abolition of likin, the Chinese Govern- 
ment are permitted to impose a consumption tax on 
articles of Chinese origin not intended for export. 
The treaty concludes with a promised extension of the 
sphere of foreign trade. Great Britain enters into the 
agreement on the condition that all nations entitled to 
the most favoured nation treatment enter into the same 
engagement and that their assent is not won by con- 
cession. Great Britain further agrees to the prohibition 
of the general importation of morphia, promises to 
give help in the reform of the judicial system and 
consents to investigate the missionary question by means 
of a commission. 


Russian activity on the Afghan frontier is always 
ominous of something, though it may not be the pre- 
cursor of aggressive action in the locality indicated. 
It now appears that Russia has formally proposed to 
establish direct relations of ‘‘no political character” 
with the Amir in respect to frontier matters. Our 
Foreign Office has very properly asked for details of 
the proposed arrangements and requires in effect to 
know how such relations are to be controlled and how 
they can possibly be divested of a political character. 
The Russian press which foreshadowed these proceed- 
ings suggested a Russian agent at Kabul—a wholly 
impossible measure. Habibulla is not likely to forget 
that the last Amir who admitted it lost his throne and 
his life. Itis satisfactory to find that Russia repeats 
her declaration to regard Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence. But unfortunately such declara- 
tions have never bound her officials when it has become 
convenient to disregardthem. It is to be observed that, 
while desiring to open these communications for her- 
self, Russia absolutely precludes foreigners from 
approaching the frontier from her side and closes the 
border railway against them. It is no doubt incon- 
venient to have no channel of direct communication with 
a neighbouring nation, but this isolation affords the 
best security against friction and has so far served its 
purpose. Possibly the question is held in reserve till 
the situation in Persia, the real centre of trouble, reaches 
a more acute stage. 


There is a disturbing vagueness about the explana- 
tion of Customs arrangements in Persia which was 
made by the Premier this week. It is not possible to 
doubt that they are framed deliberately to hamper 
British commerce. This can be done under a show of 
equality by imposing heavy duties on goods imported 
from England and particularly from India while dealing 
lightly with those which form the bulk of Russian trade. 
The opportunity, Mr. Balfour explains, was taken of 
‘the presence of the Persian Grand Vizier in this country 
to recommend to his Highness the importance of British 
commercial interests receiving equitable treatment. It 
‘must indeed be a vigorous recommendation and backed 
by something more than words which will prevail with 
the Persian Government against the overwhelming 
‘influence which Russia has been permitted to acquire. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s summary dismissal of Mr. Tarte, 
the Minister for Public Works, was inevitable if the 
Canadian Premier wished the world to regard him as a 
sincere Free-trader. Mr. Tarte labours under no de- 
lusions on the economical question. He ‘has put the 
case for Protection plainly. His views were flatly op- 
posed to those of the Laurier Cabinet, and the strange 
thing was that he did not resign his portfolio in a 
Government whose economic theories he considered 
were detrimental to the best interests of Canada. It is 
generally believed that Mr. Tarte will go over to the 
Conservatives, who unless all the signs are misleading 


will not have to wait very long before they again get 
their chance. Mr. Tarte would be a source of con-. 


siderable strength to the Opposition, whose national 
policy suffers for want of leadership. In his recent 
utterances Mr. Tarte has taken a line with regard to 
the Americans which would have pleased Sir John 
Macdonald. He would fight the Americans with their 
own tariff weapons, and so save Canada from being 
jointly victimised by Protection abroad and Free-trade 
at home. 


Thanks to the vote of a member old enough to 
remember the return of Napoleon from Moscow the 
Danish Landsthing rejected at the last moment the 
proposal to sell the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. . The decision will cause as much annoyance 
in the States as the reported verdict of the arbitrator in 
Samoa. A harbour in the neighbourhood of Nicaragua 
is becoming of great importance to the States and the 
cession of these islands, which would have provided it, 
had been accepted as a matter of course. Prosperity 
in commerce has killed that very uncommercial quality 
of diffidence or humility among Americans; and the 
petulance with which little failures are accepted is 
measured by their unexpectedness. There is already 
rumour that one of the islands will be ceded as a com- 
promise but now that the national sense of the Danes 
has been aroused it may develop rather than die down, 
and their interest in the islands quicken. The Nestorin 
his bathchair made a good object lesson. 


The French Premier will flatter himself on a successful 
week. The approval of the acts and attitude of the 
Government and a recommendation of the energetic 
application of the Associations Law was passed bya 
majority of 96. On Tuesday M. Combes announced 
his intention of reporting for abuse of privilege 72 pre- 
lates who had signed a petition, and the day before a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the question 
of a separation of Church and State. On Thursday he 
was cheered from all sides for some expressions of 
readiness to act as arbitrator in strike quarrels and for 
vague adherence to the principle that wages should 
increase with profits. M. Combes will be pleased and 
confident ; but political signs are enough, without the 
bolstering of classical superstition, to prove that his 
mounting ips is preparing for him an appropriate fate. 


The German Tariff Bill, which is a form of com- 
promise between the extreme Agrarian and other 
interests and especially that of the Government in 
respect of its naval and military schemes, is giving 
Count von Biilow some mauvais quarts d’heures just 
now in the Reichstag. Between irreconcileable Agrarian 
and Social Democrats, natural enemies though they 
be, the voting is going against the Chancellor. He 
dare not secure the support of the Agrarians 
by accepting their extreme proposals and though 
he has to endure defeats from them he would 
be afraid of withdrawing the Bill because then 
they would say he had deliberately destroyed it. 
He was driven into accepting the Biil in its original 
form by them and he would be glad to be rid of it 
because it hampers commercial treaties with other 
Powers. It is said that he does not exactly know how he 
is to get out of the impasse. Not perhaps by ministerial 
changes or a dissolution. He may frighten the Agra- 
rians by the threat that in another Reichstag a new 
Tariff Bill would be worse for them and they had 
better accept now what he is pledged to give them and 
not endeavour to press him into more extensive con- 
cessions. 


Turning to home affairs, it is almost difficult not 
to find the Devonport election more amusing than 
anything else. The unfortunate Opposition, atter 
being out in the cold for many years, at last were 
beginning to see light: they won North Leeds: they 
were making a great stir over the Education Bill ; they 
were coming together grandly; and the Devonport 
election was nicely to round things off. It seemed 
certain that the Liberals would win: dockyard con- 
stituencies are almost always against the Government ; 
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and the Unionists had failed to win Devonport in 1900, 
when everything was in their favour. Then the Liberals 
had by far the more distinguished of the two candidates; 
and yet after all the Unionist Mr. Lockie was returned in 
preference to Mr. T. A. Brassey. Devonport is a seat 
the Liberals might easily keep, when the political tide was 
flowing against them ; they have lost it when according 
to themselves the tide had begun to flow strongly in 
their favour. It is very odd. This should cool the 


fervour of the denunciation of the Education Bill. It 


really will be of no use now to talk about the great 
heart of the people being moved against the Bill. We 
are glad that it is a West Country town that has done 
this thing. At the same time we should like to see 
Mr. Brassey in Parliament for somewhere. He should 
try a Welsh constituency : there are a few safe Liberal 
seats left in those parts. 


Prodigious indeed is the amount of talk in the House 
of Commons on Clause 8 of the Education Bill. It 
is the clause on which depends the relation of the 
local education authority to the managers of the denomi- 
national schools. The Government’s intention is to 
‘secure sufficient control to the authority over the secular 
side of the teaching. The efforts of the Opposition 
were directed to giving the local authority sole and 
exclusive control free from the decision of the Board of 
Education, where disputes might arise as to the mean- 
ings of religious and secular. Sir William Harcourt 
amongst other things sought to confer on the authority 
power to appoint its own managers who should carry out 
its directions. An amendment to leave an option with 
Councils and Boroughs of refusing to take over schools 
they might not think efficient was defeated, as were 
most of the amendments, which were in fact inconsis- 
tent with the principle of the Bill. The Government 
majorities ranged generally from 112 to 137 ; in one case 
it was 84; in another 97. The first clause has been 
passed with some alteration and the Committee is still 
engaged in discussing Subsection (b) which deals with 
the duty of the managers to carry out the directions of 
the local authority. Mr. Ritchie made the important 
statement at Croydon on Thursday that not only would 
women be eligible for the education committee of County 
and Town Councils but the Government propose to 
make it compulsory on the Councils to select at least 
one woman to serve on the committee. 


There has been little of note in regard to Ireland in 
Parliament during the past week. No M.P. was 
suspended, and the scenes were of a very ordinary 
sort. So hard put to it were the reporters whose 
business it is to take down as much as they can of the 
customary uproars verbatim and send them off for the 
special editions of the evening papers that they had to 
insert such passages as these: ‘‘ Loud Cheers and a 
Voice: ‘Yes! and a man nearly murdered.’” ‘A 
Voice: ‘What! perjury ?’” Such scenes as occurred 
were chiefly stirred up by the fencing of Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman over the question 
of whether or not a day should be given the Irish party 
to discuss Mr. Wyndham’s policy. On the whole Mr. 
Balfour got the better of this fencing bout. When 
neither party is in the least hurt and each thinks 
that he has out-matched the other, it is scarcely 
worth while to trouble about the matter. It appears 
that Mr. Balfour is rather anxious for a stand-up fight 


-on a Clear issue (followed by a crushing majority in his 


own favour) ; and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would also like to have a real fight, provided he is not 
pushed into the forefront. There is sound common 
sense no doubt in both attitudes. 


The returns of the Irish census are much more worth 
attention than the vexatious clamourings at Westmin- 
ster. Unhappily the population has again decreased as 
it is decreasiog in all the rural parts of England. At 
the same time the area of land under crops has de- 
creased ; and comparing this census with the last it is 
clear that Ireland has failed in the effort to meet the 
competition in wheat which followed on I’ree-trade, and 
is becoming a grazing country. Whether cattle-raising 
or horse-bréeding can ever restore the lost agricultural 


‘prosperity is one of the more important problems of the 


country. Different, even contradictory inferences, will 
be drawn from the considerable decrease in emigration, 
though it is still ruinously extensive. But though the 
decrease of able-bodied people may be partly the cause, 
there is still room for acknowledgment of the work of 
the Congested Districts Board and of Mr. Plunkett. 


A good deal of cheap wit has been expended on the 
desire of the L.C.C. to be properly housed. After all 
it is meet that the dignity of the municipal council of 
the capital should be maintained. For this reason Mr. 
Beachcroft’s amendment is condemned off-hand. So to 
convert the present buildings that an adequate hall 
should issue thence is as impossible as the conversion 
of that fourth-floor flat in Victoria Street into a proper 
War Office. On the other hand the delta of the new 
and still nameless road from Holborn to the Strand 
would have been a site so admirably fitted for the 
purpose as to justify a large outlay. After the rejection 
of this nothing remains. The proposed Adelphi site 
would certainly not justify the cost of the building of a 
great hall for the reason that the terrace is too good 
to spoil. A ratepayer may well grumble if his money 
is used to make ugly the city in the increase of whose 
beauty he should be glad to prove himself a good 
citizen. The L.C.C. will find it hard to emerge from 
the difficulty into which their slowness in seizing the 
occasion has fixed them. 


Another long delay in the schemes for the extension 
of the underground railways of London. As the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was coming near 
to aconclusion the United Electric Railways Company, 
who first competed against and then amalgamated with 
the Piccadilly, City and North-East London Railways 
Company, suddenly withdrew their Bill. The falling 
out of the Bill robbed the remaining Bills of their 
justification and the Committee of their purpose. They 
were appointed by the House of Commons to secure a 
through route from the east to the north and west of 
London, with Palmer’s Green and Hammersmith as the 
two termini. The combined scheme of the two com- 
panies was read a third time in the House of Lords 
and a second time in the House of Commons, at which 
point it was referred to the Committee. After letting 
the question reach this stage the United Electric Rail- 
way Company have decided to desert to the District 
Railway Company ; and the Committee were left with 
no alternative but to announce that the preamble could 
not be proved. The Bills they were discussing had lost 
their definition. 


Mr. John Morley has done what one expected of a 
man possessed of his special sense of fitness: he has 
given the Acton library as a free gift to Cambridge 
University. The only condition he imposes is that the 
books should be kept ‘‘ intact or in some degree apart ”’. 
The library was collected by Lord Acton—whom Cam- 
bridge thrice refused as a learner and ‘‘ welcomed as a 
teacher ”"—to be ‘‘ the material for a history of Liberty, 
the Emancipation of Conscience from Power and the 
gradual substitution of Freedom for Force in the 
government of men”! If such constitutes the unity of 
the library, it is no wonder that Mr. Morley ‘“‘ played 
with the fancy of retaining it” and it is no small gener- 
osity that surrendered the fancy. Mr. Morley’s letter 
deserves preservation in company with the library. 
It couid only have been written by a man who had in 
an unusual degree the gift of ‘‘historical thinking” 
which, as Lord Acton said, is ‘‘ better than historical 
learning ”’. 


Mr. Carnegie reminds us a little of the Lord Mayor 
who told the boys at his old school that if they worked 
as he had worked they might all become Lord Mayors. 
The school, it was said at the time by some unconscion- 
able jokist, would in that case become a mayors’ nest. 
England would become something not more lovely if 
the advice of millionaires was very widely followed. 
However in the pride of his Rectorial position, Mr. 
Carnegie drew some unimpeachable morals. If the 
nation drank, smoked, gambled less, it might make 
more money in commerce. Perhaps also if it played 
games less; though Mr. Carnegie must remember that 
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the Americans whose methods he chiefly admires and 
would have us imitate, have carried athletic fervour to 
the grossest excesses. But Mr. Carnegie has been so 
successful the world dare scarcely criticise him. Sir 
Henry Irving took him as text in Edinburgh; the 
Marylebone progressives have swallowed his gift and 


in one great event of the week where his name was | 


omitted the omission was much more remarkable than 
any honourable mention would have been. 


Those fram America and from the London Press 
who are good enough to point out how the Oxford 
schools may be made to turn out commercial ‘“‘ hustlers ”’ 
should read a little satire by Mr. Godley published in 
** The Oxford Point of View ”. It will supply them with 
some arguments. Mr. Godley describes how before long 
we shall see 


‘* In every Hall and College each Utilitarian don 
Teaching his attentive pupils little tricks of getting 
on”, 
For the fact is that poor Oxford has fallen behind 


‘*For she thought that education was the culture 
of the mind.” 


As soon as her crumbling institutions shall have 
freed themselves from such a belated fallacy, we shall 
hear that they have ‘ granted scholarships for brewing ” 
given ‘‘degrees in making jam” and established a 
** faculty for commerce as they have at Birmingham ”. 
Finally the few who still harbour old-world notions of 
culture and foolishly refuse to give preference to every- 


thing 
‘¢_which 
Bears no definite relation to the ways of getting rich ” 


will be advised not to send their sons to Oxford but to 
—Birmingham. 


With the exception of American Rails, which have 
displayed some little activity, markets generally have 
been dull this week. The announcement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Government do 
not propose to introduce a Transvaal Loan Bill this 
session had the effect of strengthening gilt-edged 
securities, and Kaffirs hardened up to some extent 
on the news, but business in all sections has been 
confined within narrow limits, to-day’s holiday 
and the approach of the settlement tending to 
restrict dealings. The feature of the Home Rail- 
way department was the advance in the stocks 
of underground lines on the withdrawal of the 
scheme for a tube from Hammersmith to Hyde Park 
Corner, the abandonment of this project causing con- 
siderable attention to be paid to Central London issues. 
Traffic returns are again most satisfactory, especially 
the Great Western und Midland, but apart from the 
feature alluded to the market was inclined to droop. 
The money position in New York is the dominant factor 
in the American market. Dealings on this side have 
not been extensive and the tendency at the moment is 
uncertain, although it is anticipated that the weekly 
statement of the New York banks will be a very 
favourable one. There has been considerable demand 
for Grand Trunk issues, most of the stock recently 
acquired having been bought, it is said, for investment. 


At the beginning of the week South Africans were 
bid for in anticipation of a favourable statement in 
Parliament concerning the Transvaal war tax, but the 
postponement for an indefinite period of the Govern- 
ment's intention in the matter induced profit taking. 
The market subsequently hardened, however, but busi- 
ness in ‘this department is still on a very small scale. 
Westralians, after being dull, displayed a slight in- 
crease of activity, but failed to develop any decided 
tendency. The crushing returns for gold-mining com- 
panies in Western Australia for the month of September 
show that 173,377 tons of ore were treated yielding 
186,965 ozs. ot gold, against 135,342 tons of ore 
treated, yielding 163,253 ozs. of gold, for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Amongst West Africans 
almost general declines are shown, the market having 
relapsed into a lifeless condition in the entire absence 
of support. Consols 93}. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October). 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS. 


HE crux of the Education Bill lies in Clause $ 
which the House of Commons has been debating 

since its meeting ten days ago. This clause is intended 
to fix the position of the local education authority 
vis-a-vis with the managers of the denominational 
schools; in other words to secure that the county or 
borough rates applicable to the use of these schools by 
the managers shall only be spent under the control of the 
education authority, and that in its hands shall lie the 
whole management of the secular education given in 
these schools. From the first the declared purpose of the 
Government has been that this kind and this amount of 
popular control, no more and no less, should be secured 
by the Bill. It drew the distinction necessary to be 
drawn, if the denominational schools were to be con- 
tinued, between the management of the schools for the 
purposes of denominational education, and their manage- 
ment for secular education. On the one hand, if the 
control of the education authority was not effective, the 
school managers might spend the money while neglect- 
ing the end of secular education for which it was 
granted, or be extravagant and foolish in pursuing that 
end. On the other hand, there are many points in 
school management on which controversy may be 
raised ; whether, for instance, such and such a proposat 
is a matter within the secular or the religious domain ; 
in such matters a public authority, with the immense 
practical advantage which comes from being pay- 
master, would be in a position to make constant en- 
croachments ; so that at last the ideal of the opponents 
of the Bill would be realised, and the managers would 
be waived aside from their claims on the schools. 
There must therefore be some arbiter between the two 
parties and Clause 8 provides that this arbiter shalf 
be the Board of Education. This perfectly apt arrange- 
ment, considering the function of the Board as the 
Central Authority in educational matters, is denounced 
by the Opposition as weakening the control of the local 


education authority and a degradation of municipal © 


government. They picture a state of things in which 
the managers will be constantly claiming to have 
the direction of secular education under the guise of a 
religious question, and winning their point with the aid 
of a partisan denominationalist Board of Education. 
It was for such reasons as this that the Opposition 
speakers asserted that the Bill did not give the control 
of secular education to the local education authority ; 
and from this one the value of the rest may be 
inferred. 

On the face of the Bill there appears clear evidence, 
from the subsections of Clause 8, that as much foresight 
was used as can be expected of a draftsman in the first 
instance to carry out the Government's ideas of the rela- 
tions of the local education authority to the managers. 
The managers are to carry out any directions of the 
authority as to the secular instruction to be given in 
the schools. It has the power to inspect schools, and 
to audit the accounts of the managers. By another 
clause the consent of the education authority was 
required to the appointment of teachers, and it might 
be refused on educational grounds. This has now been 
strengthened by the acceptance of Mr. McArthur’s 
amendment, which defines the power of the local 
authority as ‘‘including any directions with respect to- 
the number and educational qualifications of the 
teachers to be employed for such instruction, and 
with respect to the dismissal of any teacher on 
educational grounds”. The obligation is placed on 
the managers of keeping the school house in good 
repair, and of making such alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings as may be reasonably required 
by the local education authority. As the matter stands 
at present therefore the local authority is to maintain 
and keep efficient all public elementary schools within 
their area which are necessary, and to have the contro 
of all expenditure required for that purpose, other than 
expenditure for which under the Act provision is to be 
made by the managers. Originally the power given to 
and obligation placed on the local education authority 
was “to maintain and keep efficient” all necessary 
schools. This it was pointed out might allow the 
managers a too free hand in expending money 
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without the local authority having efficient control. The 
Government therefore accepted an amendment which 
gave expressly to the local authority the required 
control. But the Opposition have perpetually been 
raising, by amendments couched in various forms, the 
objection that as the control of the local authority is 
not its sole and exclusive right the Bill did not carry 
out what the Government said they intended. They 
objected that the local authority could not decide in its 
own cause: that where the jurisdictions of the managers 
and the local authority clashed the Board of Education 
must be the arbiter : therefore the power of the local 
authority is illusory. That is either mistake or mis- 
representation. The assumption, guite gratuitous, is 
that the Board will automatically side with the managers 
whatever their claims. But why; what is the ground 
for it? (It is amusing, by the way, to observe the 
implied assumption ot the Opposition that there will 
always be a Unionist minister at the head of the Board 
of Education.) The important point is that if the 
managers do not acquiesce in and obey the ruling of 
the Education Board, the local authority should be able 
to enforce its decision. lt can do this very effectually by 
withholding every penny of public money which the 
denominational school would otherwise be entitled to 
receive either from the rates or from the Parliamentary 
grant. This money, instead of being distributed by 
the Board of Education, will be paid by it for distri- 
bution to the local authority. Not a denominational 
school in the kingdom could survive the infliction of 
that penalty. It would collapse and its place would 
be supplied by an undenominational school. 

No more actual power than this could be conferred 
on any local authority. No local body for any other 
public purpose is free from the control of the Local 
Government Board or some other department of the 
central Government; and the Education Board per- 
forms this function of control for education. It does 
so if for no other reason for the very good one that 
the nation is liable to furnish out of the taxes two- 
thirds of the money required for elementary educa- 
tion. If it is said that the power of the local 
authority over the denominational schools is not equal 
to their power over the others, the answer is that it is 
quite as complete over secular education in the denomi- 
national as in the undenominational schools. The right 
of appeal does not exist where a matter is clearly 
secular. All that can be urged against this view is the 
arbitration function of the Board of Education which 
may override, it is said, the viéws of the local authority 
in favour of the managers; and that the managers are 
not a proper instrument for carrying out the directions 
of the local authority. On the first point we have 
called attention to the means the local authority has of 
making its control actual. As to the second point, 
with that superabundance of caution which has dis- 
tinguished the Opposition speakers, Sir William Har- 
court, who condenses all their suspicion in his own 
person, moved an amendment that the local authority 
should have the power to appoint managers for carry- 
ing out their directions. Mr. Balfour did not think 
the danger real, having in his mind the other safe- 
guards which we have noticed, and objected too to 
such complicated machinery with very good reason. 
That it would produce friction is obvious, and Mr. 
Bryce must have been laughing in his sleeve when in 
supporting it he compared it with the machinery of the 
Bill for settling such difficulties between the local 
authority and the managers as may arise out of the 
debateable questions as to religious or secular instruc- 
tion. Mr. Balfour however has an amendment which 
is intended to meet the point raised as to the power 
of the local authority when in conflict with the 
managers which Sir William was aiming at by his 
impossible amendment. Moreover the clause deal- 
ing formally with the management is yet to be con- 
sidered, and Mr. Balfour has made it quite clear that 
he intends to go as far as possible in strengthening 
the local authority. So far the Bill satisfies every 
legitimate demand for popular control, and if it were 
to stand as jt is that control would be secured. The 
only parties that need have anything to say are the 
denominational managers. The State’s position is 
secured. 


M. COMBES’ RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


WE cannot affect surprise that Frenchmen of all 
classes, and especially the middie class, take 
little trouble to express their views for or against 
the various Ministries which conduct the govern- 
ment of their country under the present régime. 
But, if patriotism exists at all, there surely must come 
atime when the citizens of a country, however little 
they may be interested in their existing constitution, 
or however much they may despise the gentlemen who 
are good enough, for a consideration, to devote their 
talents to the services of their fellow-countrymen, 
should feel it their duty to take active steps to 
put a check on injustice, violence and _ insolent 
wresting of the law for partisan purposes. Even 
those who accept Gibbon’s sneering dictum respect- 
ing the attitude of statesmen and others towards 
religion must feel that a campaign aimed at the 
destruction of all religion must have limits. Napoleon, 
who was far from ‘‘dévot”, knew perfectly well 
that the majority of people demand some kind of faith 
and the services of its ministers, and that it was not so 
easy as the theophilanthropists believed to eradicate 
the reverence for ceremonies and dogmas associated 
with centuries of national existence. He also recog- 
nised no less clearly that the priest had his value politic- 
ally as a moral drill-sergeant and an enemy of disorder. 
For these reasons he entered into the Concordat and for 
similar ones his successors have maintained it. We 
do not say they may not have been actuated by higher 
motives but we are looking at the matter purely from 
the standpoint of statecraft and we unhesitatingly affirm 
that M. Combes is not only gravely injuring the future 
prospects of the Republic but is doing untold mis- 
chief to France herself. He is awakening in some 
departments a feeling of resentment against the present 
régime which will find its expression when the day of 
reckoning comes and he is encouraging the whole 
nation to contemplate without protest frequent acts of 
violence and illegality committed by the orders of the 
Government itself.. It is true that all genuine Liberals 
are united against him, Liberal Protestants no less than 
Liberal Catholics. But we have learned by experi- 
ence that political liberty enjoys more lip-service in 
France and less loyalty than in any other land. If it 
were not so, we should hardly see ihis Ministry 
remain in power after wresting the Jaw against 
its adversaries to an extent unmatched before even 
in the unhappy records of French politics. 

We have no wish to preach at a friendly nation. 
Religious and anti-religious fanaticism is rampant 
enough to-day among ourselves, but an ocean rolls 
between even the narrow bigotry of Dr. Clifford and 
the anti-religious violence of M. Combes. Dr. Clifford 
would repudiate the idea that he was designedly elimi- 
nating all suggestion of religion from the education 
of the people. The French Premier is day by day depriv- 
ing the children of France, whose parents are not rich 
enough to educate them at home, ofall sources of Chris- 
tian teaching. It may be said, and we know that it has 
been said, by distinguished English Catholics that a 
simple demand for authorisation would have saved the 
vast majority of the religious orders in France from 
any necessity for closing their schools. Had the 
French Government strictly observed the letter of 
the law, still more had it faithfully observed the 
spirit by which its author feigned that it was inspired, 
this contention might well have some weight. We 
have no doubt that M. Waldeck Rousseau foresaw 
the manner in which it would be administered. We 
are very sure that he never intended to incur the un- 
pleasantness of administering it himself. It takes a 
certain coarseness of fibre, whichis alien to M. Waldeck 
Rousseau’s keen and subtle intellect to revel in the petty 
details of persecution. These seem to convey real 


pleasure to his successor. To indicate the nice par- 
ticularity of his personal spite, we may point out that, 
of all the congregations, the Lazaristes should have 
been treated with especial consideration by this ex- 
theologian. They are an authorised order, and they 
have been instrumental in establishing and con- 
ducting successful missions abroad. Yet M. Combes 
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ordered the Bishops to eject them from their semi- 
naries. The particular irony of this attempted 
usurpation, as cruel and unnecessary as it was absurd, 
is to be found in the fact that it was by that particular 
Order that the Prime Minister was brought up and 
trained for his original profession. In his fury, well 
calculated to hold together an untrustworthy majority, 
M. Combes has not hesitated to go back upon 
his predecessor's explanation of his own law and to 
break that law itself. He has closed schools of 
authorised Orders opened before 1901, though by the 
law, and the circular explaining it issued by M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, it was expressly stated that only 
those opened since that date should be obliged to demand 
authorisation. It is extraordinary to see to-day in 
France judges obliged to defend private dwellings and 
property against the invasion of the police in cases 
where the inhabitants are charged with no indictable 
offence. We seem to be transported to the days of 
Wilkes and General Warrants. Yet here in the country 
which has for more than a century adopted ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” as its national legend we find 
the Law Courts called upon to protect the individual 
against the State, who, by its agents has not only 
entered the houses of innocent persons but affixed 
the official seals to their property. Some Courts 
have been sensible enough to refuse to recognise the 
validity of such seals while others have gone so far as 
to order them to be broken. Other instances of 
illegality will occur to those who have followed this 
matter carefully. We have cited enough to show the 
rest. 

Not sated with their dubious honours, gained in 
a campaign against the regulars, the Government is 
now apparently intending to try a fall with the- Bishops, 
who have technically violated a provision of the 
Concordat by their petition to the Senate. We 
await the result with interest, unheroic though the 
part the Bishops have played in this struggle has 
been. Their intervention has come too late. There 
is a good deal to be said for the dissentient 
view taken by the Bishop of Dijon who writes that 
he advised action two years ago on the principle 
that the Bishops should insist on all questions 
relating to the Orders and disciplinary measures 
against them being left in their hands first. They 
should have demanded that the Government should 
act through them. While we also agree with him that 
lengthy petitions to legislative bodies have little effect, 
we cannot regret that the bishops have taken a 
stand at last. We hesitate to believe that M. 
Combes intends to take ‘disciplinary measures” 
against Cardinal Perraud Bishop of Autun, for call- 
ing his Cabinet ‘a Government of infamy”. Mon- 
seigneur Perraud was an early friend of Taine, is a 
member of the Academy, and a man of the highest 
intellectual attainments. How little he is subject to 
prejudice may be gauged by the fact that he was on 
terms of cordial friendship with the late Mr. Hamer- 
ton when he resided at Autun, though his views 
a well known to be directly antagonistic to Catho- 

cism. 

We see little chance that the Chamber will check 
the career of the Cabinet. On the religious question 
their heterogeneous majority is solid, but on the 
matter of the strike there may be a cleavage. 
Should the Socialists resolve to censure Ministers, 
directly or indirectly, or to bring forward a collec- 
tivist resolution, the Conservative party would in our 
view be amply justified in supporting them and thus 
ending a policy of fraud.and violence. But M. Combes 
is hedging in that matter. In his answer to the secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Association he tried to throw all 
responsibility as to the Bills enforcing eight hours and 
old age pensions on the Chamber. This is not heroic 
but it is like M. Combes. But France, though indif- 
ferent to religious persecution, may shrink before the 
menace to trade implied in a general strike and resolve 
to rid herself of a Ministry which supporters and 
opponents alike regard with no other feeling than 
contempt. 


THE POSITION IN SOMALILAND. 


your has happened in Somaliland is just what 

the very few people who know the place and 
the circumstances anticipated would happen, and if we 
find ourselves now involved in military difficulties 
which can only be called little by courtesy the responsi- 
bility rests—not with Colonel Swayne. Colonel 
Swayne,. we have every reason to believe, more than 
once represented to the authorities that he had not 
forces sufficient for his undertaking and asked for more 
—but asked in vain. The Mullah is no new and un- 
known enemy. Practically ever since Great Britain 
assumed the protectorate of Somaliland in 1884 he has 
been a more or less conspicuous figure in Somali life. 
The Mullah was just an ordinary Somali peasant, who 
made some pilgrimages to Mecca, and on the strength 
of the reputation for extreme holiness which these 
pilgrimages obtained for him set up as a militant saint. 
In 1899 his fanaticism began to assert itself and he 
placed himself at the head of a number of followers 
who are more easily secured apparently in the African 
desert than almost anywhere else. He has no fixed 
headquarters, as had the Mahdi at El Obeid and the 
Khalifa at Omdurman, which of course makes it the 
more difficult to hunt him dowr, for when pressed his 
band just melts away. He moved about the country 
locust like, rendering the infertile land less fertile, and 
lived by raiding the Abyssinian frontier. An Abyssinian 
force three years ago handled him so severely that it 
was thought he was suppressed. He has, however, 
much of the genius of an Osman Digna for reappear- 
ing in strength after what seemed to be a crushing 
defeat. Last year his raiding and his rapidly growing 
power in the hinterland rendered it necessary for us 
to organise a British and Abyssinian expedition. The 
Abyssinians attacked him from the west and the 
British from the north, and tried to corner him. He 
escaped across the Italian frontier, whither Colonel 
Swayne was eager to follow, but was not allowed by 
the Foreign Office for fear of wounding the diplomatic 
susceptibilities of Italy. If Colonel Swayne had 
ignored the question of the Italian frontier, probably 
no difficulty would have arisen inasmuch as there is 
no certainty as to what the Italian border actually is, 
and as Italy keeps her hold on the Red Sea littoral 
mainly for sentimental reasons she would in any case 
hardly have troubled seriously about the matter. 
Forced to retire, Colonel Swayne then proposed that 
a line of posts should be established at the British 
frontier, which would at least prevent repetition of 
the raiding. That was also vetoed by the Foreign 
Office, with the result that a new expedition, this time 
unaided by the Abyssinians, became necessary. 

It is clear now to all concerned that neither in 
numbers nor character was the force placed at Colonel 
Swayne’s disposal adequate. The truth is he has been 
called upon to deal with this Mahdi of the Somali 
hinterland with materials and in circumstances very 
little better than those which led to the annihilation of 
Hicks Pasha and the subsequent troubles in the 
Sudan. The Somalis who were the main constituent 
of his little army are not fellaheen but they are not 
much more to be trusted than the fellaheen when the 
fortunes of a battle go against them. They have an 
immense conceit of themselves, and are great fighters 
when the enemy shows a disposition to run and the 
conditions are wholly in their favour. But they are 
impressionable and liable to panic. They have served 
the British because the British have shown evidence 
of power, and the seriousness of the situation in which 
Colonel Swayne found himself consisted in the possi- 
bility, the British having received a check, that the 
Somalis might desert to their homes if not to the 
Mullah. Colonel Swayne’s demand that ‘ reliable” 
reinforcements should be despatched was ominous, and 
the physical nature of the country into which he had 
plunged, possibly had been lured by a wily foe, seemed 
to render his position hopeless. His safe arrival at 
Bohotle, due either to great good fortune or remark- 
able generalship, relieves the prospect of its darkest 
features. His destruction would have meant an enor- 
mous addition to the Mullah’s strength and a propor- 
tionate addition to the difficulties which the British 
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would have to face in dealing with him ultimately. 
Such a triumph would have attracted to his standard 
not less than 50,000 or 60,000 Mohammedans, and a 
religious war would have been started involving a 
campaign io size equal to, and in character more 
trying than, the reconquest of the Sudan. There is in 
the Somali hinterland no Nile along the banks of which 
a railway can be built, and the difficulty of securing 
supplies for a small force makes the chances of a large 
expedition appear almost hopeless. 

Colonel Swayne’s escape from destruction relieves 
the immediate anxiety, but does not dispose of the 
necessity of crushing the Mullah. Neither caravan 
route nor villages anywhere near the British, Abys- 
sinian and Italian borders will be safe until he has gone 
the way of the Mahdi and the Khalifa. There must be 
no reversion to the costly policy of withdrawal when, 
by all the rules of the game, he is assumed to have 
received his death blow. It is unfortunate that the 
Italians have not the same cause to dread his 
appearance on their frontier that British Somaliland 
and Abyssinia have, but even the Italians we imagine 
would not be wholly indifferent to the constant presence 
of a fanatic marauder in the neighbourhood of their 
territory if not actually within the frontier. What the 
British Government should do now is fairly clear. 
The Mullah’s present sphere of influence and opera- 
tions is the tract of country just 500 miles between 
the British protectorate on the north, the Italian pos- 
session on the east, Abyssinia on the west and British 
East Africa on the south. ‘The Emperor Menelik 
should be asked to co-operate again as he did last year 
and with the experience of the country which his troops 
then gained his expedition would be equipped in a 


_ manner that would obviate some of the severe hard- 


ships they endured on the first occasion. Italy on 
the west might either assist with her own levies or 
, permit Great Britain to raise a force for herself on the 
Italian frontier. This would only be a step forward, 
because it is understood that Italy has granted leave 
to Great Britain to enter her territory if necessary. 
With the Italian or Italian-British force operating from 
the east and moving to join hands with the Abyssinian 
force operating from the west and with the British 
moving down from the north, the area open to the 
Mullah would gradually be reduced. He might of 
course show himself as great an adept at breaking 
through a cordon as the Boers, but he could only do so 
with a very reduced force, and once a fugitive, his 
capture, with the assistance of tribesmen, eager to 
make terms with the conquerors, might not be impos- 
sible. Large as is the tract over which he roams he 
has not the same unbarred line of retreat that Osman 
Digna enjoyed after so many defeats on the Red Sea 
littoral. Happily too the present season, when the cooler 
weather is coming on, is the most favourable for 
operations. 


THE EXPERT IN PARLIAMENT. 


O one can have followed the debates on the Edu- 
cation Bill without being struck by the effective 
participation of Messrs. Gray, Macnamara, and Yoxall. 
These three gentlemen were all returned upon a parti- 
cular ticket, (to borrow an Americanism), or to repre- 
sent a specific interest, primary education. They 
were chosen by their constituents because they had 
a personal and professional knowledge of an im- 
portant public question, and they have justified the 
choice, not only by their speeches, but by the impres- 
sion which those speeches have made upon the House 
of Commons. It is frequently asserted that no man 
can succeed in Parliament unless he has ‘‘ blood, a 
million, or a genius”, to quote Disraeli’s celebrated 
phrase. But that is to do the House of Commons an 
injustice. In every public assembly rank or social 
influence will tell, as will wealth, or the possession of 
exceptional talents. These are the attributes by which 


men command their fellows all the world over, from 
China to Peru. But the House of Commons is dis- 
tinguished from the other legislative bodies which we 
know by its peculiar greed of real information, and by 
the readiness with which it recognises its production. It 


is in fact its one real merit. Let aman speak of what 
he knows, and let that knowledge not be common 
property, the House at once springs to respectful 
attention, be the speaker never so poor, so shabby, or’ 
so awkward. The careers of the leading labour 
members illustrate our contention. Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. John Burns have all succeeded in 
catching, not only the Speaker’s eye, but the ear of the 
House of Commons, and they certainly owed their 
success neither to birth nor money, nor, except the 
member for Battersea, to rhetorical ability. Mr. Burns 
has certainly an exceptional gift of language, but he’ 
takes liberties, which we do not think the House of 
Commons would have tolerated had he not been re- 
ceived from the first as a labour expert. Even the 
apparently flippant and irresponsible Mr. Gibson Bowles 
is a casein point. For with all his wit and audacity 
Mr. Bowles would never have succeeded as he has, 
if the House of Commons had not very soon discovered 
that he never spoke on any subject without taking 
immense pains to get up his facts. The member for 
King’s Lynn is a sort of universal expert : his industry 
is that of genius ; and nine times out of ten when he 
speaks he imparts fresh information to niae-tenths of 
his audience. The tenth time he talks about what he 
does not understand, and the House quickly puts him 
in his place by paying no attention. A seeming refuta- 
tion of our argument may be found in the almost 
uniform failure of the ‘‘ service members”, the naval 
and military officers, to make any impression upon 
Parliament. But that is not because they are experts, 
but because they are not. 

Real as well as apparent exceptions to our rule of 
course there have been. Sir Edward Hamley was one. 
of the cleverest military writers and strategists of his 
day. Yet as member for Birkenhead he was a dead 
failure. There were however special reasons for this. 
Sir Edward Hamley had every repellent quality whicha 
public speaker can have. His language was pompous, 
his manner arrogant, his utterance thick, and he waved 
his arms like a windmill. All this however would have 
passed, had he stuck to military subjects. But Sir 
Edward Hamley, with the perversity which prevents 
many clever men from knowing what they do well and 
what they do ill, preferred to’ speak of anything but his 
profession. He was the cobbler who would not stick 
to his last, and his great delight was to talk 
about politics, of which he knew nothing. Sir 
Richard Temple was another expert whose career 
in Parliament disappointed himself and those who 
knew his vast experience and abilities. Sir Richard’s 
knowledge of India was unrivalled in the House of 
Commons, yet he never can be said to have made a suc- 
cessful speech on his own subject, or to have won any 
position of distinction in that assembly. But here again 
there was a special reason. The House of Commons is 
notoriously indifferent to Indian subjects. Whether 
from prudence or laziness, members at Westminster 
steadily refuse to interest themselves in the government 
of India, and the retired Anglo-Indian is generally 
marked as a bore before he opens his mouth, a reputa- 
tion which he too often does his best to deserve. The 
position of lawyers in the House is a little peculiar. 
Law is so vast a subject, and the degree of expert 
knowledge possessed by practising members of the pro- 
fession varies so much, that the House of Commons is 
never quite sure whether to treat a barrister as an 
expert or not. Lawyers like Sir Horace Davey and Sir 
John Rigby commanded respect, though they were 
wretched speakers, because their reputation was known 
at Westminster. But asa rule barristers hold their own 
in the House of Commons by their debating ability rather 
than by their expert knowledge. The highest praise which 
a Briton can bestow upon a speaker is to say ‘‘he. 
knows what he’s talking about”. If parliamentary 
position, not office, be a man’s objective, it is quite 
worth while to go into the House of Commons as an 
expert. We say, not office, because the last place 
where an expert is likely to find himself is the Treasury 
bench. If there is one animal of whom the permanent. 
officials in the departments have a holy horror, it is the 
expert—he knows too much for them. And when the 


permanent officials are against a man, somehow he: 
does not get on. But office is not everything ; and to. 
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be listened to and reported when you speak, and 
possibly to modify important legislation, is a good 
deal for the ordinary man. At any rate it is a great 
Yeal better to sit in Parliament as an expert than as 
that dreariest of failures, the man of all-round cultiva- 
tion and cleverness, who begins with a future and ends 
without a past. 


THE TIRO IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


Sheen season of 1902 has seen perhaps the largest 

number of Alpine accidents that have taken place 
in any one year. If we look into the details of these 
disasters, however, we shall see that, with the excep- 
tion of the deaths due to lightning on the Wetterhorn, 
only the inexperienced climber and the incompetent 
guide have perished. This has been recognised by a 
public shocked by the continual newspaper announce- 
ments of repeated catastrophes, and has caused a 
clamour for Jegislation which shall render the climbing 
of mountains a safer pursuit. 

If a beginner only climbed with first-class guides, he 
would be perfectly safe, for a first-class guide would 
never allow himself to be persuaded to take a beginner 
on an expedition beyond his powers. A first-class 
guide, too, keeps an eye on the clothing and provision- 
ing of his party, on their state of health, on the 
weather and on the condition of the mountain. It 
would be useless for a novice to try to induce a first- 
class guide to take him up the Matterhorn, until the 
guide had first assured himself of the fitness of his 
traveller by ascending with him, say, the Wellenkuppe 
or some other minor peak. But unfortunately the 
supply of first-class guides falls far short of the demand, 
so it is better to indicate to the beginner the most 
practical way out of the difficulty than to give hima 
counsel of perfection which he could very seldom act 
upon. If what we have said is true of first-class 
guides, how comes it that the instant a stranger 
appears outside his hotel at Zermatt he is pounced 
upon by a sturdy Swiss, who thrusts a book full 
of testimonials into the Englishman’s hands and 
urges him to allow the guide to escort him without 
delay up the Matterhorn? The stranger probably 
examines the book. It is likely to contain more 
than one eulogy of the qualities of the guide, 
together with descriptions of successful ascents of the 
Matterhorn. These are doubtless perfectly genuine. If 
aman happens to climb fairly well by nature, has a 
good head, is in a healthy condition of body, and is 
tavoured by good weather, there is every reason why 
he and a couple of third-rate guides should get up and 
down the mountain in safety. Of late years ropes and 
chains have been placed wherever a tiro could find any 
difficulty. These are supposed by the non-climbing 
public to make the ascent easier and safer than it was 
twenty years ago. Easier, yes, in good weather, but 
far from safer. In fact these very facilities are a 
veritable death-trap. A novice, with two guides, makes 
an ascent in settled weather. Every difficulty having 
been removed he tells his friends afterwards that the 
Matterhorn is fit for any party to attempt. Emboldened 
by this report, and encouraged by reckless and grasping 
guides, another beginner sets forth, meets with bad 
weather high up on the mountain and perhaps, like Mr. 
Borckhardt in 1886, loses his life from the inexperience 
of his guides, his own insufficient clothing, and the 
trying conditions he has no reserve of strength to meet. 
Where now are the ropes and chains which have made 
the ascent of the Matterhorn such child’s play? They 
are buried beneath the fresh snow, and the guides, 
accustomed to count on them, are bewildered by the 
absence of landmarks, overweighted by a helpless 
traveller and unable to cope with difficulties which 
would tax the resources of a party consisting exclusively 
of trained climbers. The newcomer in the Alps is thus 
exposed to a very real danger. He should bear in 
mind that because a man holds a guide’s certificate and 
can show favourable testimonials in his book he is not 
proved to be equal to escorting an untrained. climber 
up a possibly difficult peak. Certificates, granted by a 
guides’ society under the authority of the Government, 
cannot be withheld from men of moderate ability. If 


first-class talent were essential, years might pass 
before a single candidate could earn his diploma. 
The book of testimonials, too, is of little value to the 
inquiring amateur. . He does not realise that no meed 
of praise is worth much unless signed by a climber 
able to judge, from sound experience, the value of the 
qualities the guide has displayed. 

It has been argued that the fees for ascents are to) 
low, a guide requiring to make a large number in a 
season in order to earn a living. Others, again, have 
contended that the tariffs are too high, #4 for the 
Matterhorn tempting many a poor peasant 10 risk his 
neck. It is not likely that any alteration in the existing 
tariffs would work an improvement. It would be a 
great safeguard, however, for a beginner to engage a 
guide, not for one ascent, but, as experienced climbers 
invariably do, for a series of ascents at a uniform rate. 
This would remove most of the temptation a guide 
without regular work is open to when he seizes an odd 
chance to go up a peak at a high price. During a 
regular engagement expeditions suited to the capacity 
of the party and the state of the weather are likely to 
be selected. A tiro, too, who takes a guide under this 
arrangement, can more easily secure a good one. It is 
noticeable that if we count the number of ascents by 
individual amateurs, and the number of fatal accidents 
to amateurs, we shall find that more lives have been 
lost of persons who have climbed very little than of 
those who have made a large number of expeditions. - 
The proportion of climbs to fatal accidents thus works 
out in a curious yet logical way, involving the paradox 
that the more often a person climbs, the less often he 
risks his life. Thus the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge makes 


500 ascents of high mountains and is still alive; Mr. 


F. C. Borckhardt makes his first ascent of a high peak 


and loses his life. The reason should be clear. Anyone- 


choosing a peak like the Matterhorn for his first climb: 
is certain to be accompanied by bad guides, for no 
really good guide would now take him: and this we 
say though mindful of the fact that there was at least 
one good guide and one inexpert climber on the 
occasion of the disastrous first ascent of the Matter- 
horn in the sixties. Given sudden bad weather a party 
consisting of a tiro and two bad guides is in the 
gravest peril on the Matterhorn. Every ledge is 
filled with snow, every rope is buried, every step is 
difficult. A piercing wind and a temperature tar below 
freezing point make a night cn the open mountain side 
an experience it would take the most seasoned moun- 
taineer to survive. Two inexperienced young French- 
men perished Jast summer on Mont Blanc under more 
favourable conditions than this. Too urgently it cannot 
be impressed upon the beginner : look to the worst that 
can happen. It is the best guides who avoid conditions 
lightly faced by their third-rate comrades. A traveller, 
on arriviog at Zermatt, might do worse than ask every 
guide he meets to take him up the Matterhorn, 
engaging the one who refuses, and then trying some 
other ascent. 

There is no guarantee so good, when choosing a 
guide, as the advice of a really experienced friend : 
no one else can be entirely trusted. We have chosen 
the Matterhorn for purposes of illustration because it 
is in connexion with this ever-fascinating peak that the 


greatest misapprehension prevails in the minds of those 


who are not climbers: yet what is true of the Matter- 
horn is true of Mont Blanc, of every famous mountain. 
The victims of Mont Blanc are more numerous than 
those of any other peak, and the disasters have been 
with few exceptions due to bad guiding. A few genuine 
climbing accidents will always happen, in spite of skill 
and precaution, but their number will remain infini- 


tesimal compared to those which are positively courted. | 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 
Fe Divsurce has flourished by law, physic and 
divinity ; above all, by law, for every second 
man you meet is a lawyer. But there have been 
notable changes in the last half-century, and another 
industry has been added in the rise of the hotel-keeper. 
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in 1773 Dr. Johnson dated the formal announcement 
of his arrival to ‘‘ Mr. Boswell” from Boyd’s Inn, at 
the head of the Canongate. Colonel Mannering put up 
at the George, ‘‘ near Bristo Port”. When Dr. Morris 
«ame from Cardigan to. write ‘‘ Peter’s Letters ”,, New 

Edinburgh had been laid out, and Scott had waved 
the enchanter’s wand over picturesque and romantic 
Scotland. Dr. Morris, who was a good judge, had 
high praise for the cuisine and cellars of Oman’s in 
Princes Street. But even fifty years ago, notwith- 
standing the influx of tourists, the fair hotels were few. 
There was Douglas’—the northern Clarendon—which 
charged high prices to aristocratic clients. There 
was the Caledonian, old-fashioned and stuffy, but 
comfortable and home-like, which had an old pro- 
vincial connexion. There was the Royal, mentioned 
favourably in ‘‘ Peter’s Letters”, and the Waterloo 
with some coaching-houses, all farther to the east, 
with others of more or less pretensions. There was 
no enterprise and little competition. The first innova- 
tion 1 remember was when “ Greliche’s” was started, 
by a French chef with French cookery. He made a 
‘hit and encouraged the others. The rush of tourists 
‘increased, as the railways ran the coaches off the 
roads, and now the long boulevard of -Princes Street 
is lined with hotels, overcrowded in the short 
season with pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
These cosmopolitan caravanserais still leave much to 
desire, for there are almost invariably shops on the 
ground floor: the staircases are dimly lighted and the 
passages dark. We hear of a new hotel boom, and it 
is high time, though the shortness of the harvest time 
may make speculators hesitate. But front rooms in 
those Princes Street houses have one great recommen- 
dation—they look out on the most picturesque of 
modern cities. Even Salzburg cannot approach it, 
and. Prague with its Haradschin is an indifferent third. 
The animated foreground is at least as interesting to 
the observer of men and manners. As from a balcony 
in the Boulevard des Italiens, he looks down on the 
artery, where the life and gaiety of the city are throbbing 
unceasingly. What strikes the old habitué, when he 
revisits his former haunts, is the revolution in the 
‘keeping of the Sunday. Judea of the Pharisees has 
been submerged by Galilee of the Gentiles, and so far 
as Auld Reekie is concerned, Scotch sabbatarianism 
seems a thing of the past. Formerly, the week-day 
‘bustle was hushed, or only broken at the gathering or 
‘* sealing ” of the Kirks, by the tread of serried columns 
of solemn worshippers. Now from early morning, 
tramcars and omnibuses do a roaring trade : and brakes 
with placards announcing Roslin or the Forth Bridge 
as their destinations are filled with hilarious trippers. 
The churches. are more numerous than ever and they 
are frequented as before, but the laxity that would have 
involved excommunication or social ostracism has been 
coming in like a flood, and the pulpit is having a hard 
fight with the picnic. 

_ If cosmopolitanism has been undermining eccle- 
siastical autocracy, decentralisation and democracy 
have been affecting the lawyers. Fifty years ago there 
was still a survival of the immemorial state of things 
described by ‘‘ Peter”. All ‘‘ pleas” of importance 
were brought up for settlement in the Supreme Courts : 
the advocates were still something of a territorial aris- 
‘tocracy, and not a few of them, when promoted to the 
Bench, took their titles from ancestral estates. Birth 
and family connexion were still more profitable to the 
-writers to the Signet. These fortunate gentlemen had 
‘transmitted lucrative business from father to son: they 
‘managed all the great estates, and without guarantee- 
ing the rents, they earned a handsome commission 
merely by collecting them. In these days the Bar not 
-only offers every man a fair field, but, as in England, the 
best chance of a talented aspirant is to be connected 
with firms of provincial. solicitors, and the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts having been enlarged, many 
suits are settled far away from the Parliament House. 
‘But it is those writers to the Signet who have most 
reason to complain. The Scotch lairds were always an 
impecunious lot, but under pressure of falling rents, 
‘they have looked more closely to their outgoings. 
They grudged the writers to the Signet their easy 
gains, and found local men to do their general work, 


for what old Trapbois would have called a small con- 
sideration. No doubt the changes are all for the best, 
but age is apt to look back. fondly at sanctified 
abuses. 

The Edinburgh of fifty years ago was a very jolly. 
place for the golden youth, who knew little of a world 
beyond the Borders. In the inner circles, everyone 
knew everybody else: there were coteries of the cadets 
of county families who had been friendly from time im- 
memorial. Through the winter months, there was a 
succession of dinners and dances, and the hostesses 
were exclusive as the patronesses of Almack’s. As few 
of the beaux were specially eligible as men of fortune, 
there was flirting to discretion. The great public balls 
of the season were unsurpassable from the Terpsichorean 
point of view. The floor of the lofty assembly room 
glittering with tall mirrors was waxed to the point of 
peril: the vast adjacent music hall received the over- 
flow, and Mackenzie’s admirable orchestra in the one 
vied with a crack military band in the other. Hospitable 
Edinburgh always prided itself onits buffets. There was 
no fear of headache in the unlimited champagne, for: 
any firm of famous wine merchants which carried the 
contract felt personal honour at stake. With the 
slippery floors, prudence counselled moderation, but. 
prudence sometimes whispered in heedless ears. 

The balls remind me of the clubs, since the New 
Club ball was the event of the season, and the 
coveted tickets were at a premium, for they were the 
cachets of social position. Now, there are any number 
of clubs, and the members are handsomely housed. 
Then there were but three—the New, the United 
Service and the Northern. Needless to speak of the 
New Club, for it is still what it has always been, the 
house-of.call. of the nobility and landed gentry. But 
paradoxical as it may appear in the modern Athens, 
that club had not gone in for literature. You had to 
content yourself with the latest volumes from the 
circulating libraries. Fifty years ago, the United Ser- 
vice of the North was more free and easy in its manage- 
ment. We have known a “stranger” who was a. 
frequent guest walk in and order refreshment on his 
own account. The smoking-room of an evening was a 
delightful lounge. Edinburgh has always attracted 
soldiers in retreat, and there juveniles of the garrison 
met veterans from India, with fresh reminiscences of 
the Mutiny or older tales of Cabul or Kandahar or the 
campaigns on the Sutlej. There were less formal 
societies, devoted to the sociability of sport. Notably the 
S. Andrew Boat Club, whose occasional fancy balls were 
the sensations of the winter. The ballot was a serious 
ordeal and the elected were familiar friends. But the 
club woke up to activity when fashionable Edinburgh 
had gone into villeggiatura and the grass was 
springing in deserted squares. It rowed on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal, and its fleet was 
housed among the barges on the bosom of the canal 
basin. The élite of the garrison were welcomed as 
honorary members, and so the good fellowship was on 
a broader basis than in the more learned societies of 
the ‘‘ Speculative” and ‘‘ Juridical”. There were sad 
partings to be followed by lasting sorrow when the troops 
sailed for the Crimea, for not a few of the fallen heroes 
had left memories and photographs behind. The summer 
evenings were a perpetual picnic. The club had country 
quarters at Hermiston, an abandoned station, where 
the passenger trekshuyts of the old canal company used 
to change horses. Wines and spirits were always in 
stock, and each member was expected to bring a sub- 
stantial contribution. It was campaigning in the rough 
and the cookery was primitive.. Anyone could fry a 
sausage or grill a chop: there were artists who ex- 
celled in an omelette. The procession of boats was 
often ballasted—specially on Burns’ Saturday at e’en— 
with bottles of champagne of special brand or venerable 
vintages of claret or Burgundy, for partners of the 
wine houses were members of the Guild. On ordinary 
occasions however, the regulation drinks were Bass 
and sherry, followed by libations of light rum punch, 
which it was understood could be swallowed with im- 

unity. Never did those Noctes Ambrosianz degenerate 
into dissipation, though sometimes as the song and 
story went round, one might be tempted into nearly 
toeing the line. The cracial test of perfect sobriety. 
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was pulling homewards in a crank craft, styled ‘‘ the 
butcher’s tray”, because said to capsize if a toothpick 
slipped to starboard. One member who much affected 
‘*the tray” was christened by the old gentleman in 
charge of the fleet, ‘‘a regular water dog”, because 
he seldom came home without a capsize. 

Soldiers were always made hospitably welcome, and 
there were few quarters they liked better than Edin- 
burgh. For reasons of recruiting the castles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling were generally garrisoned by 
Highland regiments. Southerners like the men of the 
82nd or 34th came as pleasant interludes and had no 
reason to complain. But the Highlandmen were 
among their own kith and kin, and with them the fun 
became fast and furious. What jovial parties they used 
to knock up for Roslin, with a piano and performer sent 
on in advance! There were select invitations to the 
pleasantest of pretty girls, with a slight sprinkling of 
‘* grass widows” and sympathetic chaperons. Roslin, 
on the romantic Esk, with the ‘‘chapel proud” and 
‘“‘caverned Hawthornden” had special attractions in 
the strawberry season. By the way, when you flushed 
partridges there in the stubbles, you marked them 
down in strawberry beds instead of turnips. Rare 
opportunities there were for flirtation in the sinuous 
paths along the precipitous banks where Scott once 
slipped and nearly came to grief, and in the thickets of 
holly and thorn which had a trick of catching skirts. 
There was a deal of merriment through the afternoon, 
and in the evening the dance succeeded the dinner, till 
the musician gave out and the carriages came round. 
One special occasion I remember, when Lord Robertson, 
Scott’s ‘‘ Peter of the Paunch ”, turned up just in time 
for the dinner he would have been sorry to miss. He 
brought a bottle of Kiimmel and more suo made a 
patriotic speech, lamenting the war which would stop 
the export of the liqueur. 

The foot went the pace fairly well, but a faster set 
were the crack cavalry corps quartered at Piershill. 
They had their regimental drags, made the best of in- 
different hunting, patronised the races, and occasionally 
rode their own horses at hunt steeplechases. Hussars 
or Lancers or heavy dragoons were all alike hospitable, 
but Piershill is a couple of miles from Princes Street, and 
there were no hansoms in those days to spin you down. 
Nevertheless you were consoled for creeping in a four- 
wheeler by a jovial dinner with loo or whist to follow, and 
it was a white-letter night in the record of the cabman, 
who mulcted you unmercifully for waiting. As he had 
been passing the small hours agreeably in the canteen, 

ou were lucky if you got back without an accident. 
The scientific corps was somewhat more seriously 
inclined, but the best company in the world. Leith 
Fort was as far from the town as Piershill, but you 
reached it by rail and dressing was not de rigueur. 
Hanley was in command of one battery, Yelverton of 
the famous marriage suit had another. Old Colonel 
Warde of the smoked spectacles kept open house at his 
villa near Trinity. The engineers of the Ordnance 
Survey had an office in Queen Street, but no barracks. 
They billeted themselves in the town, keeping house 
with certain civilians, where every friend who chose to 
drop in was sure of awelcome, a dinner and a rubber. 
As they constantly travelled the country in the way of 
business, there were no better guides to the streams 
and the moors, - 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MOZART. 


M® FREDERICK J. CROWEST not only writes 

badly and ignorantly himself, but seems to be 
the cause of bad writing and ignorance in others. 
This series edited by him and published by Messrs. 
Dent, ‘‘The Master Musicians”, started: badly with 
his Life of Beethoven; the Bach was a sufficiently 
lamentable performance; and the Mozart, which I 
have just waded through, touches bottom in the 
matters of pretentiousness, slack English, and any 
genuine acquaintance with the things discussed. The 
name of Mr. Eustace J. Breakspeare is unfamiliar to 
me; and is of course none the worse. for that. But 


from the title-page of his Mozart I learn that he is 
the author of ‘‘ Essays on ‘ Musical Aésthetics’”, 
which certainly ought to be amusing reading. I 
regret that I have missed them. For Mr. Breakspeare 
has a certain gift of disguising the obvious, of 
obscuring the perfectly clear, that is rare even 


amongst English musical critics. He sees nothing 


in a new light; but he has a handsome trick of getting 
his meaning tangled in a mesh of journalistic phrases, 
unvecessary inversions, uncouth, undesirable words ; 
and it is only after careful reading and re-reading that 
one discovers that it is the stale old stuff, handled as it 
is because Mr. Breakspeare cannot handle it better. 
Of his criticism there will be something to say presently ; 
but first let me offer a few remarks on the generab 
style of the book. The first part, headed ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical ”, is pervaded with an amount of jauntiness, 
not to say insensate hilarity, that is merely disgusting. 
The incessant changes from the past to the present 
tense help to increase the impression ; the silly use of 
needless French words makes it stronger still ; and such 
tags as ‘‘the ardent youth”, ‘‘ the good Leopold”, *‘ papa 
Leopold”, and so on, keep cropping up until one is 
heartily sick of them. We hear of “Mozart, et sa 
femme”; of ‘‘the sword of Arthur, clad in white 
samite”; we read that ‘‘the boy’s recovery to health 
having been made, an excursion is made to Amster- 
dam”. No one possessed of the smallest feeling for 
English words or the English idiom would write so ; it 
is stuff fit only to appear in ‘‘ Musical News” or the 
‘* British Weekly ”. I wonder when writers on musical 
subjects will learn that before one writes it is advisable 
to have a thought and that in the writing it is necessary 
to express oneself in the fewest and simplest words. 
Writers like Mr. Breakspeare appear to think there is 
only one way of attaining style: to drop a word out 
of its proper place, or to insert a word, English or 
French, that has no business there whatever. 

Of the criticism there is something to say, but not a 
great deal. To begin with, the knowledge on which it 
is based leaves much to be desired. It is quite easy 
to skim Grove’s Dictionary and hastily retail old- 
fashioned misleading accounts of the evolution of the 
newer forms out of the older. But even that sort of 
reading and writing should be done with some sort of 
conscience. Mr. Breakspeare has evidently never given 
the matter one moment’s thought, or he would not 
persist in repeating theories that even a Mr. Joseph 
Bennett would not dare to repeat to-day. The account 
of the growth of the symphony shows a complete ignor- 
ance of all that had been attempted or done long 
before Haydn came on the scene; the criticism of 
Mozart’s symphonies shows an equally complete 
ignorance of Mozart’s aim and actual achievement. 
The criticism. of Mozart’s piano-music shows that 
Mr. Breakspeare does not know that Mozart’s style of 
piano-playing was entirely different from Clementi’s ; 
and this need not surprise us when he tells us that the 
pianoforte superseded an instrument called in Germany 
the ‘‘ Klavichord” (heaven help us!) and in England 
the ‘“‘Spinett”. Evidently he is not aware that a 
spinet—or, as he chooses tc write it, a “‘ spinett”—was 
simply a small form of harpsichord and the clavichord—. 
or, since Mr. Breakspeare will have it so, the ‘‘ Klavi- 
chord ”—a quite different instrument. In dealing with 
the Requiem we read as follows: ‘‘ If, as the tests of a 
great musical work, there shall requirement be made— 
(1) for profundity of underlying thought; (2) for a 
supreme mastery over and exhibition of the most varied 
resources of the musical craft ; (3) an interest and charm 
in the musical themes, per se, while these, at the 
same time, subtly and powerfully give ideal ex- 
pression to the whole. range of elevated subjects 
represented—then we may fitly regard the Requiem 
as one of the grandest works of musical art.” For 
sheer pomposity and inflated commonplace it would 
be hard to beat this : it must have been culled from a 
paper read to some nonconformist debating society. In 
the preface to this book the author says that ‘‘ for what- 
ever zesthetic ‘ views’ and ‘sentiments’, general or par- 
ticular, here pronounced, I may accept the full respon- 
sibility”. Well, Mr. Breakspeareis often fatuous ; and 
whenever he gives us something undeniable that some- 
thing is as old as the everlasting hills. I will leave 
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alone his chapters on the operas and on “‘ Mozart: the 
Man”: they are ridiculous from beginning to end: 
they are written in the most villainous substitute I know 
for pure English, and save for an excessive proportion 
of ineptitude they differ little in substance from what 
Jahn and Holmes have said long enough ago. 

I must beg the reader’s pardon for spending so much 
time on Mr. Breakspeare and his book: certainly I 
would not do so if I did not see here a sign of a revival 
of the preposterous old criticism—a criticism based on 
cheek, ignorance and a fluent mastery of the mis-use 
of words. It is a pity that such a firm as Messrs. 
Dent should issue such stuff. Mr.°“Crowest with his 
‘bourne along which no traveller ever returns”, Mr. 
Breakspeare with his perpetual French words, where 
English would serve, his italics and simple phrases 
placed within inverted commas, Mr. Abdy Williams 
with his notion that Bach was a superior cathedral 
organist—these are things not to be tolerated in this 
new century. Music can be written about in simple, 
good English; a knowledge, even a profound know- 
ledge, of the art need not hinder a writer from express- 
ing himself in a lucid literary form ; and it is time to be 
done with all these miserable rehashes of the writings 
that passed as musical criticism half a century ago. 
There is no reason why Messrs. Dent’s series should 
not have been a good and useful one in a popular way. 
A great deal might have been got into 250 close- 
packed pages; some definite picture, for example, of 
the world Mozart lived in and a vivid picture of the 
man; and some notion might have been given us of the 
precise relation of Mozart to his predecessors and his 
successors. But when a writer thinks a ‘‘ klavichord” 
is the same thing as a ‘‘spinett” and considers Mr. 
Crowest an authority on Beethoven, what can be 
expected but exactly such a book as this? I need only 
add that there are seven appendices; but I am a little 
doubtful as to their value. For instance I do not 
believe that Dittersdorf was born in 1786 and in the 
same year produced his ‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses ”. 

Of all that has been written about Mozart, Holmes’ 
Life remains the most interesting and the best. Jahn 
was careful about his dates; his industry in piecing 
together the information he got from Nissen’s memo- 
randa with what he got elsewhere was astounding. 
But he was no critic of music: he was no more a 
critic than Spitta who wrote the Life of Bach. His 
analysis of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” goes as _ hopelessly 
wrong as Spitta’s analysis of the ‘*‘ John” Passion. 
Neither man had the historic sense, the sense of per- 
spective in tune. Moreover when they wrote, much 
that is known now about the earlier composers had 
scarcely been heard of; and on the other hand the 
later developments of music have enabled us to see 
more clearly what it was that Bach and Mozart were 
aiming at—or rather, the direction in which they 
would in all certainty have gone if Bach had had two 
lives instead of one and Mozart one instead of a bare 
half-life. We can see more easily the intimate con- 
nexion of the arts in the past centuries—how painting, 
drama, literature and music reacted on each other; we 
know that all the sufferings of a Mozart were not due 
entirely to the cruelty, caprice or indifference of princes 
or rich patrons, but to some causes far deeper. With 
Jahn and Holmes at hand we have all we need of the 
old-fashioned biography : Messrs. Dent have lost their 
Opportunity in not giving us a book containing much 
that is now ripe to be said. Into that German world of 
the eighteenth century growing just a little tired of 
warm bubbling sentimentality, yet beginning to yearn 
for clear ideas leading to somewhere, came Mozart and 
Goethe. Goethe set out to formulate ; and from the 
beginning he had the sympathy and support of the 
tribes of mongrels who were called ‘‘ the great”. That 
he had in addition an imposing manner only helped : in 
so far as they had any brains at all, these people, ‘‘ the 
great”, were with Goethe in his ideas. They were 
eager to understand him: there was no sullen brick 
wall of stubborn opposition set up before him. The 
case of Mozart was very different. He couldn’t formu- 
late and he didn’t want to formulate: he wanted to 
express im the most beautiful musical shapes all that his 
heart felt. The musical amateurs didn’t want to feel ; 
like one side of Goethe they wanted to know ; and as for 


the forms in which Mozart expressed his feelings, 
they cared nothing for them—the forms seemed too 
new to be understood easily, and they were in no hurry 
to understand. ‘‘ There are too many notes” said the 
Emperor Joseph. The brick wall of dull opposition 
was set up before Mozart: gradually it was built round 
him ; and in whatever direction he tried to move he 
found his path blocked. His superlative powers as an 
executant, the charm and gaiety of many of his tunes, 
his patience as a teacher and the support of a few in- 
spired friends enabled him barelv to live. Whether in 
the end he would have won, as Beethoven won later in 
Vienna, as Handel had won in England, against stub« 
born prejudice, is a question that can never be solved. 
The point is that during the years he lived he was fight- 
ing not only against princes, arch-dukes and the rest 
of the mighty forgotten, but also against an intellec- 
tual movement with which he might have been in 
sympathy had he not been a musician. His lot was a 
tragic one. The world was out of joint; and he was 
not born to set it right. Those who should have 
helped him were too busy setting it right to care much 
for him. 

The wonder is that he achieved so much, The most 
delicate, sensitive, loving soul ever born into this world, 
beaten in whatever he undertook, he still had the 
courage to persist in his art. His energy seems less 
volcanic, explosive, than Beethoven’s, but perhaps only 
because the channels afforded an easier outlet. There 
are many ways of creating fine art. Flaubert, Balzac, 
Zola, toiled incessantly ; Beethoven too toiled inces- 
santly ; Handel could sit down and write an oratorio 
in three weeks; and in a couple of months Mozart 
composed a number of gigantic masterpieces. He had 
a degree of facility unknown to any of the other com- 
posers—unless perhaps it is old Bach. Mozart spoke 
fluently, with ease; Beethoven stuttered and stam- 
mered for months before he ‘knew precisely what he 
wanted to say. Nevertheless, he accomplished that 
immense quantity of music by dint of indomitable 
energy andcourage. The masterworks are not written 
in the interval between the day’s lesson-giving and 
dinner: they are the fruit of incessant thought and 
hard work. Mozart did not tear himself from his 
lessons to compose: he tore himself away from com- 
position to give lessons or play at concerts. In 
whatever he undertook he touched perfection; and 
he deserves a better Life and a juster criticism than any 
that has yet been given to the world. J. F. R. 


THE VALUE OF “SYMPATHY” IN DRAMA, 


wrt we call ‘* sympathy ” is essential to a tragic 

play. Toa farce it is fatal. If a man pursued 
by the Furies evoke from us nothing but a sporting 
interest as to which will win the race, Melpomene wil! 
disown him. Conversely, if he, sitting down on a 
basket of eggs or collapsing through a cucumber 
frame, wring from our hearts the tribute of pity and 


‘awe, the Muse of Farce—’Arriet, or whatever § her 


classic name may be—will none of him. There are not 
Furies in every tragic play, nor cucumber-frames and 
baskets of eggs in every farce. The persons and pro- 
perties may be precisely the same in a farce as ina 
tragedy. The two forms differ essentially not in their 
materials but in the emotions at which they aim. 
Equally promising material for either form is, for 
example, a man unhappily married to one woman and 
in love with another. It is quite easy to make us weep 
with him or laugh at him, to make him tragic or 
farcical, without making the slightest addition to or 
subtraction from his actual circumstatces. All that 
the dramatist need do is to make him either a sympa- 
thetic or a ridiculous person. 

Midway between the forms of farce and tragedy lies 
the form of comedy. And here there is no necessary 
inclusion or exclusion of sympathy. Comedy may 
make her appeal either to the emotional or to the intel- 
lectual side of us, she may make wus either care what 
happens to her puppets or merely be interested in seeing 
what happens to them. Comedy, in fact, may have it 
both ways. But not, I gather, in England to-day. 
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There seems to be a decree that to-day in England 
‘comedy shall be ever thumping the lachrymal chords in 
us: ‘‘ hands off” is the shriek if she stretch a tentative 
finger towards our intellects. The dearth of intellectual 
comedy is, indeed, one of the most lamentable features 
of our stage. In France such comedy is not at all rare: 
there is a veritable school of it, flourishing blithely. 
Why this difference ? I suppose because we are such a 
solemn race, a race believing that laughter must neces- 
sarily be a frivolous function, quite incompatible with 
any working of the brain, and believing that the only 
goed excuse for laughter is a plenteous admixture of 
those tears which we, being also a very sentimental race, 
have always on'tap. And I hazard the further reason 
that we, being what we nationally are rather in virtue 
of stubborn strength of character than in virtue of 
‘brain-power, and having indeed remarkably little brain- 
@ower, but having a certain shrewdness of our own, are 
anxious to husband such brain-power as we have, 
jealously storing it for business-hours, and sternly 
tefusing to waste it over an art which, so far from put- 
ting anything into our pockets, takes something out of 
them. Yet another possible reason is to be found in 
the mimes themselves. The acceptance or refusal of 
plays at almost every theatre depends, directly or in- 
directly, on the will of some eminent mime. And 
almost always the dear desire of an eminent mime is to 
appear in a sympathetic part. A long part, a strong 
part, a part demanding keen intelligence, a part, giving 
scope for display of technical skill—these, in their way, 
are all very well for him, but ever his loadstar is 
a sympathetic part. I believe this preference to be a 
thing of recent growth. In every age, of course, the 
mime has confused himself with the parts assumed by 
him, and has been confused so by the public. That is 
im the stupid nature of things. But in the old days, 
when the mime, outside the theatre, was regarded as an 
uninteresting outcast with no private life to speak of, it 
mattered little to him whether or not the public liked 
Maim personally. But now that he is as illustrious 
-off as on the boards, it does matter to him very 
“much indeed. Confronted with an unsympathetic 
act, he sees social ruin staring him in the face 
-—sees his most important friends in the audience 
gazing with strange cold eyes at him, whispering 
‘to one another behind their programmes, determining 
to drop him. By a definitely antipathetic part he is 
got affrighted. Called on to forge and foreclose, to 
seduce. and murder, he struts bravely forth ; for nobody 
-would suspect him, the well-regulated, of doing in his 
-off hours such far-fetched things. But it is not impos- 
sible that he might be suspected of not being a really 
“nice man—not a.really kind and generous and truthful 
and sweet-tempered paragon on his inner hearth. And 
-so the untried young dramatist, even the acclaimed and 
mature dramatist, who submits to him a play without a 
part to make the hearts of the audience throb in sym- 
pathy with him, is sure of a very cold welcome. Of 
course, there are exceptions—eminent mimes in whom 
enthusiasm for their art outstrips self-respect. But the 
tule is as I have adumbrated. And doubtless it is one 
of the causes of the dearth deplored by me. 

An audience’s sympathy for one set of characters 
usually involves antipathy for another set of characters. 
And it is one of the tests of tact in a dramatist 
whether the sympathy and antipathy fall plump in 
the directions intended by him. Sometimes the 
audience shies from his lead, refuses to love his 
darlings or be appalled by his bogies; and the result 
is a disagreeable friction between its own instinct and 
its consciousness of what is expected of it. This 
is what happens at the Avenue Theatre while ‘‘ Mrs. 
Willoughby’s Kiss” is being enacted. Mr. Frank 
Stayton, the author, is said to be very young; and I 
have high hopes of his future, for his youth betrays 
itself not in ineptitude for putting a play together, 
but in ignorance of the public’s feelings. “That is a 
fault which time will remedy. It is not a fault 


at all, so far as the art of dramaturgy is con-. 


cerned. But it is a deadly fault in point of 
commercial success. So perhaps Mr. Stayton will 
bear with me for a few moments of instruction. I 
find no fault with the outline of his idea. Two married 
women simultaneously receiving home their husbands 


who have been in another part of the world for a period 
of eleven years or so; one of the married women 
mistaking in the twilight the other’s husband for her 
own, and being similarly mistaken by him ; a passionate 
embrace, electric light turned on, mutual embarrass- 
ment ; later, the woman’s discovery that her actual 
husband is utterly unsuited to her, and the man’s 
discovery that his actual wife is utterly unsuited to him ; 
and their common discovery that they are both perfectly 
suited to each other; and the doubt whether or not 
they had better elope. Quite a promising scheme, I 
think. - But it is spoiled (remember that I speak com- 
mercially to Mr: Stayton) by the manner in which it has 
been filled in. Obviously, the sympathy of the audience 
is claimed for the two lovers. The audience is expected 
to feel with them the unkindness of the fate which mated 
them apart, and of the conventions which keep them 
asunder. But, in order that the audience may come up 
to the scratch, there must be cast at least a rudimentary 
halo of nobility around the pair, while the other hus- 
band and the other wife must appear comparatively 
bestial. Mr. Stayton has not taken these precautions. 
He, in the face of a moral public, has drawn no moral 
difference between the would-be sympathetic characters 
and the would-be anti-pathetic. Nay! he has left the 
latter far better off morally than the former. His plea 
for the former he bases entirely on zsthetic grounds: 
Mrs. Willoughby dresses smartly, and has kept her 
figure, whereas Mrs. Brandram is rather untidy and 
rather stout. True, they both inhabit the same set of 
flats in West Kensington, but that is merely for dramatic 
convenience : in mode of life they are leagues asunder. 
Mr. Brandram, again, wears a large beard and a 
shapeless ulster, and orders a. glass of milk and a bun. 
How very different from clean-shaven, well-coated Mr. 
Willoughby, with his cry for a tankard of ale! But, 
Mrs. Brandram is a sweet-natured and affectionate 
wife and mother, and we have no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Willoughby is not a very good 
fellow. Mr. Brandram and Mrs. Willoughby have thus 
a merely snobbish grievance, and a merely snobbish 
affinity. They fall in love because they think each 
other ‘‘ good form”. Far be it from me to suggest that 
such a motive is unnatural or even rare. And far be it 
from me to suggest that snobbishness is a thing likely to 
be unintelligible in this island. But I do suggest, and 
insist, that in the theatre the English public cares much 
more for morality than for social distinctions, and that 
it excuses a breach of morality only if the breach be 
made by strong sentimental passion. With such pas- 
sion Mr. Brandram and Mrs. Willoughby have not been 
endowed by their creator. And therefore they win no 
sympathy at all. Such sympathy as there is goes all 
to that decent, homely pair, Mr. Willoughby and Mrs. 
Brandram, who, if they said to each other ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that we two comfortable, genial, honest souls 
should be tied to those two maundering snobs!” and if 
they forthwith eloped together, would not, I do be- 
lieve, be blamed by anyone. But this kind of sympathy 
does not save a play. It is no use to have the audience 
pulling one way and the author another. There must 
be a sweet consensus. Perhaps Mr. Stayton will secure 
that next time. Max. 


VARIETIES OF ANNUITY. 
"THE ordinary life annuity which provides an annual 


payment during the lifetime of the annuitant has — 


long been familiar. Such annuities are, however, open 
to several objections, and are only wholly satisfactory 
when no necessity exists for leaving money at death. 
This statement should perhaps be qualified by pointing 
out that when ordinary life annuities are taken in con- 
nexion with life assurance this objection is overcome, 
and a policy and an annuity together may be so selected 
as to form an admirable investment. But in considering 
life annuities by themselves there is not only the objec- 
tion that the purchase money is sunk, and that in the 
event of early death the annuity has proved expensive, 
but. there is also the feeling that unhealthy lives usually 
receive no financial benefit from the probability of early 
death. In recent years this latter objection has been 
met, notably by the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
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poration, by a-system of giving more favourable an- 
nuity terms to people whose probable duration of life is 
below the average. This is a quite sensible and appro- 
priate arrangement, of which doubtless a good many 
people are giad to take advantage. 

The variety of life assurance policies now offered to 
the public is very great, and actuaries have been busy 
devising schemes to meet all imaginable contingencies. 
Many of these policies.are of real value, but it is to be 
feared that many of them only serve for advertising 
and canvassing purposes, and are seldom taken. One 
new system which effectually meets the objection that 
in the event of early death an ordinary annuity has been 
a bad investment, provides for the return of part of 
the purchase-money in the event of early death or 
surrender. The Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society 
publishes some very complete tables from which we 
take an illustration of this plan: a man aged fifty-five, 
who for £1,000 purchases an annuity of £50 
per annum, can obtain a return of part of the 
purchase-money in the event of death or surrender 
within twenty-four years. If he dies at the end 
of five years £875 is returned to his estate ; if in 
ten years £748; it in fifteen years £601 ; if in twenty 
years £430. If he chooses alower rate of annuity than 
5 per cent. the period during which part of the purchase- 
money is returned is much longer, and the amount re- 
turned is larger; while if he selects a higher rate of 
annuity the period is shorter and the amount less. Of 
course in calculating the figures for such a system as 
this an actuary endeavours to give the equivalent of one 
kind of benefit in the form of some other benefit ; what 
is gained in one way must necessarily be lost in another. 
But the privilege of various options in connexion with 
annuities is an excellent modern innovation, and it is 
surprising that the companies have taken so long to 
turn their attention to such features in connexion with 
annuities. 

Deferred annuities present further possibilities and 
attractions. Under one system, for an immediate pay- 
ment, a high rate of annuity can be obtained, the pay- 
ment of which commences after a specified age such as 
55, 60, or 65; and on the selected age being reached 
the annuity can, if desired, be surrendered tor a cash 
payment, the amount of which is known from the out- 
set. These deferred annuities may be purchased by 
single, annual, or monthly payments, and in some forms 
the payments purchasing the deferred annuity can be 
irregular at the convenience of the purchaser, each 
amount paid, if it be only a single £1, purchasing 
an appropriate annuity. The cash option given on 
attaining the age selected for the commencement 
of the annuity is the accumulated amount of all 
premiums paid at 3 per cent., compound §interest. 
Under some forms of these policies no part of the 
purchase money is returned in the event of death before 
reaching the age to which the annuity is deferred; but 
under other forms, in the event of death or surrender 
before the deferred age, the premiums paid, less a 
small deduction for expenses, will be returned with 
2 per cent. compound interest. 

Under such plans as these an insurance company 
becomes a savings bank of the most trustworthy and 
satisfactory kind ; the security is beyond question, the 
return upon the money invested is a good one, and 
whether the owner of the annuity dies soon or lives long 
he can, by an appropriate choice of the system he 
adopts, avoid the possibility of any loss in connexion 
with the transaction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACEDONIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
‘ Salonica, 7 October, 1902. 

Sir,—The Balkan States are once more occupying 
the attention of Europe, but so many exaggerated 
rumours are afloat that considerable circumspection is 
necessary. The movement is an artificial one with no 
chance of success unless sentimental statesmen pour 
oil upon the slender flames. As Mr. Gladstone is dead, 
I imagine that the revolutionists will not easily find 
complacent official firebrands.in any Cabinet. 


- Ican’ sum up the situation in afew words. Years 
ago the Christians of Turkey were subordinated to 
corrupt and oppressive Greek ecclesiastics. In 1870 
the Bulgarians (who are more or less heretical) obtained 
exarchates with the right to use the Slav tongue in 
church. As the majority of the Christians in Macedonia 
are Slavs, this was a great stroke. Ali the Slavs 
adhered to the exarchate. But the Bulgarians pro- 
ceeded to use the exarchate as part of their propaganda 
and set to work to Bulgarise the country. As most of 
the Slavs in Macedonia are of Servian race, a grievance 
remained. They had exchanged Greek for Bulgarian 
taskmasters and they were faced by the eventual possi- 
bility of political subjection to Bulgaria. With great 
difficulty they contrived to obtain Servian Metropolitans 
under the (Greek) Patriarchate. In the vilayet of 
Kossovo they now have their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion and some day they will also have it in the vilayet 
of Salonica. Under normal conditions the great 
majority of Slavs would have left the Bulgarian 
exarchate and joined the Servian Patriarchate. But 
this would have annihilated Bulgarian pretensions. 
So Bulgarian committees were formed to compel Slavs 
to adhere to the exarchate. Those who wished to 
leave it were menaced with murder, and many leaders 
of the Servian Patriarchist movement were actually 
killed as a warning. If necessary, I can furnish 
hundreds of cases. The important thing to remember 
is that the struggle in Macedonia is not between Turks 
and Christians but between Patriarchists and Exarchists.. 
Our Consul-General here endorsed this view bue 
despaired of convincing public opinion. 

The papers pretend that there is now a Christian 
insurrection afoot against the Turks.. The real state of 
affairs is that the Bulgarian bands are making a final: 
struggle for existence. They are discouraged by Russia. 
and by the Bulgarian Government. They are now 
using their last cartridges in a futile protest against 
the Russo-Bulgarian demonstration at Shipka. The 
Turkish Government has heard of their intentions and 
called out the reserves as a measure of precaution. At 
any moment it can crush the movement, but it hesitates 
to use. force lest severity should be represented as 
massacre and the Powers should be driven by public 
opinion to intervene. 

I have now travelled through the greater part of 
Macedonia and conversed with all classes. Slavs, 
Turks and law-abiding Albanians are agreed in con- 
demning Albanian excesses, which render life in 
Western Macedonia almost unbearable, but there are 
no serious grievances against the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Indeed the Government would long ago have 
restored order but for the fear of being criticised for 
undue severity. And, if the universal opinion of Slavs- 
may be credited, order is out of the question so long as 
the Austrian Government encourages disorder—with am 
eye to eventual intervention. 

If Europe would realise the position and. accor@ 
Turkey a free hand, a complete pacification would be 
only a matter of days. The Bulgarian bands must be 
dispersed and the Albanians disarmed. Then the 
Eastern question may be shelved indefinitely. Mean- 
while, insurrection is infinitesimally sporadic and quite 
exoteric. In the springtime conspiracy may breed; in 
the autumn it is inevitably sterile. 

HERBERT VIVIAN- 


A GERMAN VIEW OF MOROCCO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


31 Crookham Road, London, S.W. » 

20 October, 1902. 

The interesting letter of ‘‘ Sadik” on the ‘‘ Easterm 
Question” you published in your last issue has an 
important bearing not only on the ‘‘true interests of 
Great Britain in the Near East” but also on the British 
interests in the Western Mediterranean. The conclu- 
sion of the French-Siamese treaty leaves the French 
Colonial-forwards—at least for the time being—no more 
excuse for causing international trouble in South-east 
Asia. Therefore it is very likely that the Morocco 
question will in the near future entirely occupy the 
thoughts not only of the extreme Nationalists but 
also of the French Government. The general. opiniom 
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in England is that, now the present French Govern- 
ment has succeeded in establishing internal quiet, 
the same state of affairs will reign in their foreign 
policy. France, feeling strong at home, will only 
with the greater energy proceed with her far-reaching 
colonial projects. Therefore I think I may be excused 
for drawing the attention of your readers to certain points 
in the Morocco question on which in my opinion 
sufficient stress has not been laid in recent discussion 
in England. The importance of these points has to 
my knowledge received far more attention in Germany, 
and it is from the German point of view that I speak. 
I think it is not necessary to enlarge on the danger to 
British and German commerce caused by the policy of 
the closed door or rather of the closed house pursued 
by France ; for if France should choose the ultima ratio 
of occupying Morocco, she would not do so for her 
commercial interests but for political reasons, as was 
the case in Algiers and Tunis. The strategic value 
of Morocco has become so great that the jealousy of 
the European Powers in the struggle for political 
influence in Morocco is not a matter for wonder. The 
licy of England bas always been to preserve the 
independence of Morocco and therefore while prevent- 
ing any other European Power from disturbing the 
status quo of Morocco, she also refrained from doing so 
herself. The well-known German political economist, 
Dr. Paul Mohr, in a pamphlet published a week or so 
ago, entitled: ‘‘ Marokko, Eine politisch-wirtschaft- 
liche Studie”, says: ‘‘ The interest of England in the 
status quo cannot be overestimated.” It seems that 
England does not wish to acquire territory in Morocco 
until the partition of Morocco is inevitable. I must 
leave it for Englishmen with knowledge of the facts to 
say whether Dr. Mohr’s opinion that Lord Salisbury 
has created an important precedent in this direction by 
including a certain clause in the agreement relating to 
the cession of the rights of the Mackenzie Company at 
Cape Juby is correct. France has not yet secured the 
general recognition to the occupation of the Tuat-oases 
by which it acquired a great strategic advantage. 
It has mobilised more than one third of her 
Algerian troops on the Oran-Moorish frontier. The 
object is the surrounding of Morocco, the occupation 
of the Tafilet, a fertile country only four days’ 
march from Igli and of the Sus with its great 
mineral wealth. Napoleon’s dream of the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean is about to be fulfilled. 
Rachgun on the Tafna, Toulon, Corsica, Algiers, and 
Bizerta have already enormously detracted from the 
value of Gibraltar. A French occupation of Morocco 
would be the end of Great Britain’s position in the 
Mediterranean, If France and Italy’s reconciliation 
has been possible at the cost of Turkey, Italy ought 
not to forget that she never will get possession of the 
Hinterland of Tripoli. This Hinterland with the 
route to the Tsad Sea-will fall into the hands of 
France. Furthermore it should be understood in Italy 
that Germany cannot allow the Tripoli question to be 
opened. Valuable as Italy’s friendship is, Germany 
does not wish to sacrifice the fruits of her good rela- 
tions with Turkey. It would be useful for French and 
Italian politicians to bear in mind what your corre- 
spondent Sadik says about the improvement in the 
condition of the vilayet of Tripoli, the patriotism 
of the Tripoli tribes, and their ‘‘ magnificent spirit and 
pluck against an invader and in defence of the rights 
of the Sultan’. Spain is interested in the status quo of 
Morocco ; at any rate until its home affairs are in a more 
settled condition it has other tasks to fulfil than to seek 
colonial adventures. Germany’s policy towards the 
Sherifian Empire has always been the same. The high 
importance which Germany attaches to the undisturbed 
development of her by no means insignificant commer- 
cial interests in Morocco is often overlooked by other 
countries. The German Imperial Chancellor Count von 
Buelow has hinted that Germany is just as prepared to 
protect her interests in Morocco as those in China. 

The French Colonial Party seems to recognise that it 
is impossible to incur in Morocco the reproach of closing 
the market to the trade of foreign nations by high cus- 
toms duties. They say that the Power politically 
dominant in Morocco would have to declare that the 
territory of Morocco should not be subjected to an 


exclusive customs system in favour of that nation. 
Now as for Germany such a gracious concession cannot 
for a moment be discussed. The well-known German 
colonial writer Lieutenant-Colonel Huebner, who has 
studied the question on the spot and is about to publish 
an account of his experiences on both sides of the 
Algerian-Moorish frontier—an account which I am sure 
will be of great value not only to German but also to 
English and French students of this North African 
problem—says with regard to the French endeavours 
to obtain Germany’s sanction by such ridicvlous ‘‘ con- 
cessions”: ‘‘It is feared in France that, if the status 
quo of Morocco should be preserved much longer, 
other Powers might take the ‘ question marocaine’ as 
a ‘question commerciale’ . . . therefore on all sides 
an energetic aggressive against the Sultanate of the 
extreme west is clamoured for.” Germany has not 
only commercial interests in Morocco but also very 
important political interests. Germany cannot be 
indifferent to the political domination of one Power 
in Morocco. German capital and German industry 
in Asia Minor have, if necessary, to be pro- 
tected. The way to East Asia must be kept open. 
Therefore there exists an identity of English and 
German interests in Morocco. Neither of these Powers 
can suffer a single Power to command the Mediter- 
ranean. Germany and England are both concerned in 
the prosperity and independence of Morocco. The 
Sultan needs support in introducing reforms. The 
French know very well that discontent at these reforms 
only exists where it is not desired that the Sherifian 
Empire should proceed on the road to progress. Of 
course the settlement of the frontier question has to 
be strictly kept distinct from the eventual partition 
of Morocco. In this question of the correction of the 
French-Moorish frontier 1 agree with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huebner, who by the way suggests the Muluja- 
Line, that Germany is interested, just as is France, 
in a settlement of the boundary question which would 
follow the geographical contour of the country. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Avucust Hornunc. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MYTH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A., 1g02. 

Sir,—I have read the letters on this subject in your 
columns with interest, especially R. C. E. Milne’s in 
your issue of 30 August, every word of which I heartily 
endorse. No one who knows anything of this country 
can doubt the antagonistic feeling that prevails regarding 
England, but none of your correspondents appear to 
have penetrated to the root of the matter. Having 
lived here for close upon ten years and suffered much 
during the last two, I unhesitatingly affirm that it is 
ignorance that is the cause of the feeling. 

What other result could be expected when the great 
mass of the people never see England or the English 
referred to in the public prints, with a few exceptions, 
without a sneer or a disparaging falsehood? It seems 
to be more the fault of the syndicates that furnish 
foreign news than of the papers. The source from 
which English news comes is ultra Radical and all 
news is twisted and corrupted to suit these views. 
Any red-hot Radical speech or treasonable utterance, 
especially if at the same time it belittles England, is 
given in full; a speech by a member of the Govern- 
ment with all England and the Empire at his back is 
ignored altogether or misrepresented. And this by a 
people pretending to believe in representative govern- 
ment ! 

Then in the very schools they are taught hatred of 
England. Did not the city of Philadelphia, regardless 
of its name, stultify itself as an educational centre by 
sending an envoy to Kruger from its schools to con- 
gratulate him upon his struggle for liberty ? 

At the same time all the better elements in the 
population, the cultured, travelled people are mostly 
pro-English; and it is well to remember that vulgar 
ignorance is strident and clamorous, and culture 
reserved and silent. Being optimistic enough to believe 


. that truth will eventually conquer falsehood, I think 
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that England can very well afford to smile and be 
patient. Time and truth are fighting on her side and 
the result, if slow, is sure. A. K. VENNING. 


“THE TEACHER PROBLEM.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Eccles. 

Sir,—On 23 August you said ‘‘the teacher problem 
is among the greatest and the most insistent the nation 
has to tackle”. When the nation faces this problem 
it will probably look for the solution of it in the direc- 
tion of increased technical instruction—‘‘ training” will 
be the panacea. But training for an industrial life is a 
very different thing from the training required to fit a 
man for so subtle so spiritual a work as education. 
The technical skill—the art—the teacher needs is the 
power of impressing himself and his subject on his 
pupils ; this power—of arresting attention—can cer- 
tainly be increased by the observation of good models 
and by the attention paid to the choice of words, the 
aptness of illustrations and those other means whereby 
public speakers strengthen their hold over their 
audiences. But it also comes with age and experience 


of its necessity and must ultimately depend upon the 


depth and strength of the teacher’s character. 

or the rest, the best teacher is he who, possessed of 
a keen analytical mind, can best dissect his subject for 
himself and then re-present it in its successive stages to 
his pupils ; since education on its intellectual side con- 
sists I imagine in the development of thinking power 
by the investigation of cause and effect in the world 
around. But a teacher working on these lines is in 
many respects like a lawyer cross-examining an in- 
attentive or very young witness, and needs only that 
additional training which will enable him to examine 
several at once. 

Since the tendency of a course of technical instruc- 
tion is to lead to the substitution of maxims and rules 
of action for individual thought and experiment such a 
course is not usually favourable to the growth of ideas ; 
but progressin any given direction is made by the men 
who are working out their own ideas rather than by 
those who are merely carrying out the instructions of 
others. Amid the uncertainties of present-day educa- 
‘tion this is particularly the case; truth will emerge 
from the clash of convictions. As regards primary 
education, so many of the technical precepts—such for 
instance as those relating to the maintenance of repres- 
sive discipline—originated under a now discredited 

stem or else are based on the assumption that Jarge 
classes in unsuitable buildings are the permanent con- 
ditions of elementary school teaching that the teacher 
who is free from these disadvantages has to work out 
his own salvation, and he soon discovers that the 
antagonism between ‘‘order”—a great feature of 
primary schoolwork—and progress is as pronounced in 
education as it is in other fields of human activity. 

Goldsmith’s schoolmaster had ‘‘ many a joke”, and 
even to-day humour—especially if slightly caustic—is 
perhaps the best intellectual stimulant the teacher has at 
his disposal. It requires intelligence to see a joke— 
though the Scotch are not as a rule an unintelligent 
race. 

The first need would thus seem to be the provision 
of the highest available intellectual training for our 
teachers ; a training which shall foster the growth of 
ideas and convictions and knit the mind into a highly 
tempered instrument of research. That this can best 
be brought about by actual contact with the living 
intellectual forces in our universities is now recognised, 
though mere degree-grinding is often the greatest 
enemy to real intellectual development. 

» With effective teachers at hand the question of the 
subjects to be taught becomes quite of secondary 
importance. Any subject that can be made to yield 
food for thought is educationally useful, and those 
subjects which are familiar to children outside the 
school are probably the most suitable for educational 
purposes, as they arouse the most interest, they can be 
examined independently by the children after school is 
over, and they can frequently be analysed by means of 
that truly educational word WHY more satisfactorily 


than subjects more remote and so less obviously and 
barely rational than those which are continually under 
the strain of work-a-day necessities. If knowledge 
gained in these studies is useful to the child in after life 
so much the better,—he will have all the greater incen- 
tive to hard work in school ;—but the teacher never 
regards the subject as more than an intellectual dumb- 
bell; he gives his attention to the mental develop- 
ment consequent upon its proper use. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Montreal, 10 October, 1902. 

Str,—The echoes of the Education contest come 
to us somewhat remotely out here but what chiefly 
strikes us in what we do hear of this opposition agita- 
tion is that we have heard it all before and recently. 

Are not these shrieks, these threats, this boundless 
exaggeration the same to which we listened perforce 
but with indignation from the pro-Boer host while our 
contingents were fighting bravely the battle of the 
Empire ? 

Are not the hands the hands of Jacob and will not the 
same unscrupulous misrepresentation, the same yells 
wait upon any measure of importance the Government 
may introduce upon any matter? If this be so what 
is to be gained by surrender? Some of us are not 
greatly interested in this Education question by itself 
but nevertheless are still inclined to ask the Govern- 
ment Cui bono? Why not fight it out with your ranks 
still unbroken ?—Yours truly, 

T. Henry CARTER. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMON PRAISE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
20 October, 1902. 


Sir,—Your admirable article on ‘‘The Church and 
Common Praise” will be welcomed by many readers 
who are interested in both subjects, because it sums up, 
and clearly expresses, what has been vaguely floating 
in many minds since the first publication of ‘* Hymns 
Ancient and Modern”, and has been growing in 
intensity and distinctness with each addition to that 
hymnal, viz.: the conviction that it contains a large 
amount of rubbish which needs excision, accompanied 
by a feeling of surprise that it does not contain certain 
well-known and very good hymns which ought to have 
been included from the first. 

I hope you will not think it a piece of presumption 
in an obscure subscriber if he says that he agrees with 
every word you have said, except on one point, viz. : 
the authoritative adoption of a hymnal to be bound up 
with the Book of Common Prayer. The fact that the 
collection under review has been so generally adopted 
seems to me the best answer to the suggestion, as 
showing the depraved modern taste which would pro- 
bably have guided the selection; and I think we have 
much to be. thankful for in the postponement of any 
such official addition to the Prayer Book at the present 
time. In other words, the prospect is almost as alarm- 
ing as a revision of the Book itself, the integrity of 
which would probably be in considerable danger during 
the present diversity of theological opinions, and in the 
present dearth of skilled liturgists and ritualists. (I of 
course use the latter word in its proper sense.) There 
is a similar dearth of hymn-writers in sympathy with 
the spirit of the Prayer Book, and of translators in 
sympathy with the spirit of medizval and modern 
foreign hymns since the works of Dr. Neale, Cardinal 
Newman and Catherine Winkworth. Still, if a com- 
mittee could be found with the requisite qualities to be 
entrusted with the compilation, a hymnal, in the same 
relation to the Prayer Book as the Psalter now occupies, 
would be a very valuable companion to that Book, 
welcome to travellers wherever it is used, and would 
go a long way to abolish the inferior collections we 


have to put up with at present. 
Yours faithfully, 


Wa 
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REVIEWS. 
A BRILLIANT CRITIC OF BROWNING. 


‘The. Poetry of Robert Browning.” By Stopford A. 
Brooke. London: Isbister. 1902. 10s. 6d. 


_ oe are not so many people who are dying to 
understand, or pretend to understand, Browning 
as there were a few years ago. Mr. Brooke is surely 
thinking of those days, and not of the days when his 
very fine book on the poet is published, when he speaks 
of the religious and ethical prigs—though that is not 
his word but ours—who claimed that the Browning 
mysteries were their mysteries. We know certain very 
enthusiastic admirers who read Browning chiefly he- 
cause they believed he derived most of his philosophy, 
and much of his poetical imagery, from the doctrines of 
Swedenborg. They were principally interested in him 
as an undisclosed follower of the Swedish seer who 
was making any number of converts to the New 
Jerusalem Church without their knowing it. It was 
very annoying that they could not claim him openly ; 
but that was just the way with any number of 
literary people who stopped in the twilight of the 
doctrine without obtaining the full illumination. We 
believe the claim was made that Mrs. Browning was 
more Swedenborgian than her husband: and if we 
remember rightly, there was certainly this particular 
spiritual leaven distinctly recognisable not only in 
the poetry but the family of the Tennysons. 
It is indeed rather curious that Mr. Brooke 
does not touch on this question because he does 
not exclude the influence of Mrs. Browning on 
‘Browning's poetry and it would be easy to show that 
Mrs. Browning must have been an actual reader of 
Swedenborg from the quite technical theological or 
philosophical phrases which she used in her poetry and 
which are more than such terms usually are adapted 
for poetical use. What is known as the doctrine of 
correspondences is simply a systematic treatment of 
the eternal imagery of the poets. Sexual differences 
intensely interested the Brownings. The analysis of 
tthe feminine was, as Mr. Brooke shows, almost an 
obsession with Browning. Mrs. Browning, he believes, 
** coached ” him a good deal in these matters and laid 
the foundation of that almost uncanny knowledge in 
him of her sex which was almost more than Jawful for 
mortal man to possess. We may be sure that if Mrs. 
Browning did read Swedenborg, and there is no doubt 
she did, she would not refrain from teaching him that 
fascinating doctrine of all things; being marked by sex 
and each dispensing ‘‘ male or female life”; for there 
Was never man or woman yet who once being initiated 
in it would not at least while his or her own fervour 
lasted bring it to the notice of some other man or 
woman, and try to make a convert. Possibly Mr. 
Brooke might say that if anything of the sort ever took 
place, it is biographic, and he did not set himself to 
write a biography of Browning. Also he might say 
that what looks like unadulterated Swedenborgianism 
to its adherents may be, probably is, a more or less con- 
scious serving up of neo-Platonism or Gnosticism, or 
some other early Christian heretical ism; and there 
can be no telling where Browning may have gathered 
suggestions. The quest would have been too long the 
answer too uncertain, and the result not worth the 
trouble. He is probably right, but at least as to the 
biography he would have made his book more human 
if he had given us a little of it, because so many 
who do not care very much for poetry at least do 
like gossip about poets; there is much that is very 
hard even in Mr. Brooke’s extracts ; though he selects 
the easiest for us very considerately. As to the other 
matter however we are rather surprised that he has so 
little to say about the outside influences which we may 
suppose had some share in making Browning what he 
was. Apparently he sprang miraculously from Minerva 
or Apollo’s head without human shaping. Is there 
nothing to be said for example which would account for 
the puzzling fact that Browning’s poetry, with very 
few exceptions, may be described as unEnglish both 
in scenery and in temperament. Mr. Brooke explains 
the long postponement of Browning’s acceptance with 
the reading public to the fact that he was thirty or forty 


years ahead of it in his poetry. He was analytic before 
his contemporaries began to analyse; impressionist 
while they were still formal and classical ; complex and 
modern while the old was passing away and men were 
hardly alive to the fact; an optimistic believer in a 
theory of God while pessimism was growing and faith 
wavering and decaying ; cosmopolitan before English 
insularity was broken down; critical in history. and 
inquiring into historic origins, customs, legends, art, 
before the rise of the critical English historical school ; 
more Italian than English while the great popular poet 
Tennyson was distinctively English and patriotic. All 
these things and more are said truthfully and often 
beautifully, and always with the refinement and culture 
which distinguishes Mr. Brooke’s style, in what will 
be for most people the more attractive part of his book, 
the comparison of Browning and Tennyson. Mr. 
Brooke knows as well as any man the prima facie 
objections against comparisons of the incomparable : 
the crudity of knowledge and sentiment revealed in the 
comparisons of the mentally vulgar and the shrinking 
of the cultivated man from what reminds him _of 
their favourite style of banal criticism. He has 
passed through the ordeal safely, triumphantly: he 
gives us fine criticism, the criticism of exquisite apprecia- 
tion of the highest in diverse qualities of genius and in- 
creases our reverence as he increases our knowledge of 
both subjects of his comparison. But we still say we 
do not seem to know why Browning was what he was 
so well as we seem to know why Tennyson was what 
he was. We can understand an Englishman being an 
Englishman. That seems natural; but what is the 
explanation of the Englishman being sympathetically 
an Italian or something else, so that whenever he 
expressed patriotic sentiments he should put himself to 
do so into the skin of a Frenchman or an Italian or a 
German as Browning did with such supernatural 
facility ! Given this, though we lack the explanation how 
it came about, and all the abominable hard foreign names 
of places and persons and things consequent upon it, 
and is there any wonder that Browning had a lonely 
seat so long on Parnassus, while Tennyson was accom- 
panied by choirs of the smaller poets who imitated his 
songs, and adored by thousands who had got off by 
heart the ‘* Queen of the May ” ? 

We find the original merits and characteristics of the 
book in those parts of it which expand the principles of 
criticism laid down in this preliminary comparison. 
Mr. Brooke there gives us the clue by which one may 
discriminate in Browning’s work between Browning 
the poet, and Browning the man of wonderfully exu- 
berant and powerful intellect analysing and describing, 
and compounding a vast mass of, subject matter with 
faculties not essentially poetic. This distinction he sees 
and feels clearly and makes it plain throughout 
his discussion of the various poems. If he had only 
used one phrase, which we do not find used, he 
would have said almost everything which could 
fix the difference in one’s mind between Browning 
the poet and Browning the writer of brilliant prose in 
verse. Would not much of what Browning wrote 
be best described as belonging to the romantic 
novel, and Browning be called, so far as this feature of 
his work goes, a romantic novelist? A great part of 
‘*The Ring and the Book” consists of matter which 
would come within this description. Moreover in the 
comparison he outlines the peculiar characteristics of 
the thought which fused with his passion and emotion 
makes his poetry and of the thought which ranged 
intellectually over such a vast variety of topics. These 
are expanded in the rest of the book and the parts which 
seem to us most valuable are the chapters entitled 
‘* Browning’s Theory of Human Life—Pauline and 
Paracelsus” ‘‘The Poet of Art” ‘* Browning and 
Sordello”. Here Mr. Brooke enables us to see the man 
Browning was on all his many-sided nature, and we 
understand on what theory of life and nature and God 
was based the optimism which has been so often mis- 
understood as though it were the optimism of the man 
of good digestion and pachydermatous mind and heart. 
In most of the other chapters of the book such as the 
‘*Treatment of Nature” ‘‘ Poems of the Passion of 
Love” ‘‘ Imaginative Representations” ‘‘ Womanhood 
and Browning” and ‘‘ Balaustion” or the “‘ Ring and 
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the Book ”, we do not feel that he is saying much to us 
which, if we are able to read Browning at all, we cannot 
think and say for ourselves: though we admit that Mr. 
Brooke writes we will not say less tediously because 
that would convey an exceedingly unfair impression, 


‘than some others of our critics who have analysed 


Browning and other poets in similar fashion. He onl 
does not say here what we so entirely feel should be 


said as in the other chapters we have named. One 
omission however we are thankful for. We have no. 
disquisitions on technical verse-making, no tedious 


comparisons of the metre in which dne poem is written, 


and of the metre in which another is not written. 


There are plenty of weightier matters than these to be 
considered in Browning’s work and Mr. Brooke has 


‘wisely left the others alone. He says well what it is 
impossible not to say about Browning’s uncouth com- 


position and the intolerable’ amount of bad form and 
bad expression to be found in him; and he points out 


how Browning thus sinks below the level of the great 


artists and has done immense injury to his power and 
influence. It may console some readers to quote a 
passage. ‘‘It is all very well for his students to 
say that he is not obscure: he is. Nor is it by 
any exceptional depth of thought or by any specially 
profound analysis of the soul that Browning is 
obscure. It is by his style. By that he makes what 
is easy difficult. The reader does not get at what 
he means as he gets at what Homer, Dante and Shake- 
speare - Dante and Shakespeare are often diffi- 
cult enough through the depth and difficulty of their 
matters; they are not difficult, except Shakespeare 
when he was learning his art, by obscurity or careless- 
ness of style. But Browning is difficult, not by his 
thoughts, but by his expression of them. A poet has 
no right to be so indifferent, so careless of clearness in 
his art, I might almost say so lazy. Browning is negli- 
gent to a fault, almost to impertinence.” Elsewhere he 
says he wishes Browning who wrote so much about 
other people’s art had learned his own; and the chaff 
of the people who think they are fond of Browning’s 
poetry utep they are only fond of verbal puzzles and 
proud nding them out as they would the solving of 
a riddle is itself another proof of Mr. Brooke’s qualifi- 
cation as a Browning critic. It is pitiable to think for 
example how that noble consecration of the ‘‘ Ring and 
the Book ”, which cannot be read however often without 
the expansion of mind and soul which only the greatest 

etry produces, puts us to groping for its meanings 
in a labyrinth of verbal obscurities and leaves us 
darkling at the point where thought and emotion 
should have burst into brilliant flame. Mr. Brooke 
says that in it ‘‘ high thinking and full feeling meet and 
mingle like two deep rivers”. That may often be said 
of the poet’s work, but unfortunately ofttimes too the 
current of the stream was choked. 


FRANCE THE INDISPENSABLE. 


‘* The French People.” By Arthur Hassall. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

‘* The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy.” 
By James Mackinnon. London: Longmans. 1902. 
21s. net. 

‘* The Story of France.” By T. E. Watson. 2 vols. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 21s. 

“a ‘Loe history of France” said a great Frenchman 

**is a grand school of optimism” and that we 
take it is the view of Mr. Hassall who tells us that 


‘though Republican experiments have been and are 
‘still being tried, France remains ‘‘ the centre of life, 


heart of Europe, France of Charlemagne, S. Louis, 
Napoleon with Napoleonic and revolutionary legends 
struggling for mastery”. This is the right view. 
Imagine, if it be possible, Europe without France. 
The thing is indeed unthinkable. The world would 

ish of ennui. The great fault of modern France 
is that she has cut herself adrift from her splendid 
history of eight centuries and would fain make 
believe that the France of to-day is the child of the 
Revolution alone, and not of kings and ministers 


also who made her great and glorious. At least such 
would seem to be the view of her politicians who, 
when they appeal to history at all, never take their 
hearers further back than the Revolution and would 
try to persuade us that to its phrasemongers France 
and the world owe a new heaven and a new earth. 
Fortunately historic investigation during the last 
thirty years has performed no greater service than in 
undermining and exploding the legend of the Revolu- 
tion. We are now able to contemplate in their naked 
deformity the characters and careers of the principal 
actors in that cataclysm and we are also able to 
recognise that instead of being a kind of elemental 


‘convulsion, as Carlyle and his school taught, it was 


the perfectly natural outcome of a system which had 
emasculated the nobility, irritated the middle class and 
crushed thepeasantry. The leaders of the later revolution, 
and the authorsof some of its worst atrocities, were men of 
mediocre abilities and insatiable vanity who had suffered 
real or imaginary slights in their private capacities and 
did their best to obtain their revenge when they became 
public characters. The cowardice and apathy of the 
middle class made the Revolution what it was and the 
same apathy is only too apparent to-day, otherwise we 
might not see ‘‘ the France of Charlemagne, S. Louis, 
Napoleon” with M. Combes as charioteer, and the pro- 
ceedings under the Associations Bill are a reminder, 
if any were required, that the watchwords of the Revo- 
lution are not and never were anything better than the 
‘Duc dame” of the melancholy Jaques a cry ‘‘to 
call fools into a circle”. 

The history of France is perhaps the strongest 
example we have of the truth of the adage ‘‘ Faites 
moi de la bonne finance et je vous ferai de la bonne 
politique”. “For centuries before the Revolution the 
whole financial system of the Monarchy was utterly 
rotten : there was no adequate control of the system 
of taxation just as there was no system of popular 
representation to keep the king in touch with his 
people. Compare the immense influence on our own 
development 4s a nation of the gradual growth of our 
Common Law with its absence in France, and we have 
the true reasons for the different course taken by the 
history of France and our own. Yet in spite of the 
Revolution, and the waste of national resources and 
the misgovernment that preceded it, France is to-day one 
of the richest countries in the world, her position among 
the nations is incomparably greater than it was twenty 
years ago, and that notwithstanding the fact that she is 
conducting with a wry face and in a half-hearted way 
a political experiment which she knows to be a failure 
or a farce. . One of Richelieu’s most famous sayings 
remains indeed as true to-day as it was when it was 
uttered. ‘‘ The French are capable of anything pro- 
vided that those who command them are capable of 
directing them.” Napoleon grasped the secret of 
governing France and in consequence his system of 
organisation remains almost unaltered to this day. He 
adopted and adapted the one great boon which the 
Revolution had conferred upon France ‘‘a free career 
for talent” and by enormously increasing the rewards 
and the inequalities he gathered round him an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and efficient staff of soldiers and 
administrators. He understood that what Frenchmen 
really desired was the right to rise, if they could, above 
their fellows ; hence he invented the Legion of Honour 
and conferred titles which should bear in themselves a 
memory of the deeds which had won them. ‘‘ Nothing”, 
as Mr. Bodley says, ‘‘ survives of the Revolution but 
what was established by Napoleon”. The admini- 
strative system has indeed survived in no small 
measure because each régime has found it too 
useful to abolish. It has made its own existence 
possible as it made that of its predecessors and will 
make that of its successors. It will find its greatest 
adversary in the Socialist movement which is stronger 
in France to-day than it has ever been, and Mr. Hassall 
may be right in predicting a struggle between the two 
systems but, if such a fight to the death should come 
about, it will be conducted in all probability on one side 
by an individual on behalf of the well-to-do classes. 
They may, as they did in 1851, accept the rule of one 
man to defeat Socialism. As yet any such conflict 
may be far off but we see little stability in the 
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present régime. It all depends on the advent of the 
strong man at the right moment. This appears to be 
the view of Mr. Hassall who is clearly influenced in his 
judgment by Mr. Bodley’s great work. But, whatever 
_ the outcome, there are certain national characteristics 
which will show themselves under any régime. One of 
the most remarkable features of the last two years has 
-been a revival of the hope of ‘‘la Revanche”. A few 
years ago it had seemed well nigh dead but the idea is 

resent again in full force, not among enemies of the 

epublic in search of a cry, but in the mouths of ultra- 
Republican ministers and generals, and it finds its reflec- 
tion in newspapers even the most staid and circum- 
spect. Its enemies are the Socialists and their attitude to 
other ideals than those which have hitherto led France 
to glory. We can commend Mr. Hassall’s book, not 
perhaps as quite adequate, for the subject is a vast one 
to treat in so small a space, but on the whole he has 
grasped and sets forth fairly enough the main ideas 
that have governed the development of the French 
nation. The other volumes mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this article deal with portions of French 
history only but at far greater length. Dr. Mackinnon 
has devoted an immense amount of industry to the 
preparation of his work and we have not detected any 
serious inaccuracies in his account of the causes which 
led first to the growth and afterwards to the decline 
of French Monarchy. We hardly think he has laid 
sufficient stress on one matter we have alluded to, the 
immense importance of the growth of the Common Law 
in the history of England and the ill effects of its 
absence in France. He has certainly dealt in a thorough 
manner with the question of finance. His book is a 
valuable addition to English authorities on the 
subject of the French Monarchy and he is considerate 
enough to give an ample list of authorities at the 
end of each chapter so that the reader who is also 
a student can investigate the sources of information for 
himself. But why does Dr. Mackinnon indulge in such 
objectionable phrases as ‘‘ hazardous but.equally pat to 
the purpose of &c.”? The Muse of History need not 
wear the tragic mask but she should at any rate avoid 
the comic. Mr. Watson deals with the French Monarchy 
but he carries his history down to the Consulate. He has 
given us two thick and heavy volumes but we cannot see 
that they serve any useful purpose. Hisstyle is detestable. 
The following is a specimen. ‘‘ With woman’s art the 
mother [Brunnhilda] conceals the child in a market 
basket, the basket is let down from the window and by 
the faithful Gundobald is carried safely beyond the 
walls of Paris to a devoted friend outside and then— 
away! away! as fast as steed can fly . . . The little 
king was already at Metz, and the Franks had put the 
circle of their bright swords about him. That heritage 
Chilperic will not get.” Seventeen hundred pages of 
this kind of writing is a serious strain upon the most 
earnest inquirer. Indeed it is difficult to say for what 
class of reader such a book is intended. It may per- 
haps find a fit public in its land of origin. 


AN EGYPTIAN CLASSIC. 


**An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians written in Egypt during the 
years 1833-1835.” By Edward William Lane. 
London : Ward, Lock and Co. 1902. 2s. 
NOTHER cheap reprint of Lane’s ‘‘ Modern 
Egyptians” shows that this famous description 
of the Muslims of Cairo has lost none of its popularity. 
Indeed no one who wishes to understand the native life 
of Egypt can dispense with it. A very different fate 
befell its companion work, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
** Ancient Egyptians”, which is now obsolete. The 
reason is obvious enough. Our knowledge of ancient 
Egypt has been increasing in a geometrical order of 


progression during the past quarter of a century, whilst: 


the possibility of acquaintance with the Mohammedan 
society of modern Egypt in its medieval purity has 
been steadily diminishing since Lane’s book appeared 
sixty-six years ago. Steam communication, European 
influences, and ey | ne administration, have 
greatly changed the life of the Cairene ; and though 


one may still study many of the old ways in the houses 
of the conservative tradespeople and in the life of the 
fellah, they are not quite the same as they were, whilst 
the upper class is: altered beyond recognition, at 
least in externals: whether any Oriental can be seriously 
changed in character is extremely doubtful. Lane’s 
advantage was that he arrived in Egypt on the first 
small wave of European intrusion. In his first visit in 
1825-1828 he lived in native dress and almost as a 
Muslim among a people that had so far suffered not 
the slightest modification in their traditional customs. 
Cairo in 1825, so far as the life of the people went, was 
still the city of the Mamlukes, and the brief French and 
English occupations at the parting of the centuries had 
left no trace beyond military graffiti on the monuments 
and the germ of a medical school. Lane’s notebooks 
so impressed that versatile busybody, Lord Brougham, 
that he and the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge Society 
commissioned the author to write a detailed account of 
the modern inhabitants. Conscientious to a fault, 
Lane was not satisfied with the notes he had accumu- 
lated in his first visit to Egypt, but went out again in 
1833, lived two years among the Muslims practically as 
one of themselves, and on his return brought out his 
‘* Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians ”, through Charles Knight, in two volumes 
in 1836. The book had an immediate success, as sales 
went in those days. The Diffusion Society published 
its edition in 1837. A third came out in 1842. It was 
added to Knight’s shilling weekly volumes ia 1846. A 
fifth edition, revised by the author’s nephew, E. &, 
Poole, appeared in a single volume in 1860, and 
this has been several times reprinted by its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Murray. The present issue by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. is not based on this standard 
edition, but on the third edition of 1842 (though 
this is not stated), and therefore lacks the editor’s 
notes and appendices. It also omits the diacritical 
points used by Lane to distinguish the Arabic con- 
sonants, as well as the reference to them in the 
‘« Advertisement to the third edition”. In other words 
it is not a scholarly reprint, and the coarse paper and 
rough reproduction of the original woodcuts deprive it 
of any artistic merits. In point of fact it is merely a 
reissue in somewhat larger format of the two shilling 
reprint brought out by the same publishers twelve 
years ago in their ‘‘ Minerva Library” under the editor- 
ship of the late Mr. G. T. Bettany, who contributed a 
tasteful biographical preface, now reproduced, which 
he compiled from the ‘‘ Life” of Lane by his grand- 
nephew Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. Such a reissue 
will be useful to travellers and will meet all average 
requirements, but it is not an ideal edition of a classic. 
It is curious that Mr. Murray, who, we presume, holds 
the original woodblocks, has not thought of producing 
a really handsome edition, with such additional notes 
as are necessary to indicate some of the changes which 
have taken place since the publication of the fifth 
edition—changes such as the abolition of the Ddéseh, the 
disappearance of certain monuments, and so forth. 
Appendix B, for example, gives an account of the 
Egyptian coinage, which is not applicable to the present 
currency. 

The continued popularity of ‘‘ The Modern Egyptians” 
is due, not to any charm of style, for Lane prided himself 
on an absolutely plain statement of facts, and abhorred 
‘*fine writing”, but to its complete knowledge and 
absolute accuracy. In the present day people rush 
through a country for a month or two, probably without 
being able to converse with its inhabitants, and then 
rush home and publish a book about it, with entire 
self-complacency. They could not imagine a man 
spending three years in intimate fellowship with natives, 
whose language he spoke as one of themselves, and 
then going back for two years’ further experience 
because he thought his previous observation incom- 
plete. This was what Lane did, and it is the secret of 
the permanence of his work. Dean Stanley found 
‘* The Modern Egyptians ” a singularly provoking book, 
because whenever he thought he had discovered a new 
fact in Cairo he invariably found it recorded by Lane. 
The talented orientalist Sprenger paid a visit to Egypt 
expressly to correct and expand the recognised autho- 
rity ; but he returned confessing that he found nothing 
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to add or omit. He was not quite right, for the 
account of the Copts is inadequate, and since religion 
enters so deeply into the life of the people Lane might 
have included fuller historic details about the mosques. 
But in his account of the daily life, the manners and 
customs, of the middle-class Cairene he is absolutely 
unapproached and his work is final. 


BEAST AND BIRD STORIES. 


“Birds of the Air.” ‘Beasts of the Field.” By 
W. J. Long. London: Ginn. 1902. 7s. 6d. each. 


‘TT? make nature study a ‘‘live” subject in the 
schools is the ambition of a large number of 
teachers and writers in the United States ; and books 
succeed each other rapidly. Some as Professor 
Hodge’s book are didactic, some, as these two by 
Mr. Long, descriptive ; written with the sole idea of 
stimulating interest in the theme. Good as they are, 
they remind us a little of the schoolmaster preacher 
who always began his sermon with an anecdote or a 
slang phrase—‘‘to make the boys look up”. Mr. 
Long’s anecdotes are good reading; but are they 
always good doctrine? Did he so conceal himself 
that he actually touched the eagle with his fingers ? 
Or did his literary sense round the possibility into a 
fact and embody the ambition in an experience? One 
the more suspects an alliance between fact and fiction 
as many of! the chapters are frankly imaginative. The 
birds and beasts talk, as Mr. Kipling’s rikki-Tikki-tavi 
and Maltese Cat talk, but Mr. Long misses the veri- 
similitude of Mr. Kipling’s human animals by crowding 
an uncomfortable amount of local colour into these 
short confessions. The tale of ‘‘ Kagax, the weasel, 
who turned white in winter, and yellow in spring, and 
brown in summer, the better to hide his villany”, is 
a good instance. Professor Church in his classical 
tales never took more trouble to ‘‘ combine instruction 
with amusement”. There is a nearer resemblance in 
some of the tales to Mr. Ward Fowler’s ‘‘ Tales” and 
‘* More Tales of the Birds”; but again in this com- 
parison the American fails by want of the implicit 
sympathy that lives in all Mr. Ward Fowler’s relations 
with birds. 

As for the get-up, we do not like the straggling 
illustrations of the margins, though of their kind they 
are good. Again the tales one and all are bright; 
they catch the interest : they are crisp and give a sense 
of enterprise. They would prompt the American child 
with the ambition to ‘‘ go one better” and in writing 
a book to stimulate nature study surely this is a great 
virtue. But among English writers on natural history 
—and it is their special virtue—the subject has been 
treated as if it had a sanctity of its own and fidelity 
comes first in the virtues. To record a wrong observa- 
tion is to them ‘‘the lie in the soul”; to invent a 
psychology is a liberty; and it is this reverence for 
truth in the observer that gives occasion to hot 
quarrels over details, which to an American would 
seem ludicrous, and produced the criticism that 
White’s ‘‘Selborne” was the dullest book ever 
written. Even Burroughes, always delightful and 
on the songs of birds astonishingly accurate in 
description, thought first about the pretty popular 
way to put the thing. Thoreau again, inimitable 
in the conveyance of the philosophy of his life and 
the sense of joy in it, was a naturalist in the second 
degree. What adeal more we should have known of 

alden if White had lived there a year or two and of 
the Concord if Buckland had been on it a week! In 
spite of this one may still prefer to read Thoreau ; 
but as naturalist, as a faithful observer of the little 
things, we cannot compare the two men. 

Nevertheless as a book designed to stimulate interest 
in nature study—and this is its chief ambition—it is 
useful even for English readers. Mr. Long has 
held long commerce with birds and beasts to whom he 
was the first specimen of mankind yet seen. He has 
lived in the open with birds and beasts whose ancestors 
have acquired no familiarity with civilisation or fear of 
man. His observations have been on a scale of 
American immensity and new-world strangeness, His 


owls kill not mice but wild cats and with his rifle 
he hits a flying eagle with a lamb in its grip. He has 
sat on the ledge of a precipice, high above him and deep 
below him ; a pair of eagles within ten feet of him, when 
it was a question whether they would use talons on him 
or he a pistol against them. He is accompanied some- 
times by an Indian who might have come from the 
romances and the birds and beasts are given the 
quaint onomatopeeic Indian names: kookooskoos, the 
great horned ow); killooleit, the whitethroat ; hukweem, 
the loon. The Pilgrim Fathers must have been very 
inadequate ornithologists; and to English readers, 
baffled by the familiar but misleading titles they gave to 
American birds, the fresh Indian names are a relief. 
The writer is at his best when he can say 


‘* Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
Penna ”’. 


The birds most big and most strange to us are best 
to read of, partly because Mr. Long rises better to the 
theme, partly because the big strange creatures best 
fit their wild environment. In spite of an excess of 
bird and beast psychology he tells a tale well. The 
account of Cloud-wings, the eagle, is quite admirable as 
a tale, and the sight he had of the lesson in flying is the 
experience of a lifetime. The eaglet stood toppling at 
the edge of the nest, fearful of the abyss. After many 
failures in enticement the mother eagle ‘‘ swooped, 
striking the nest at his feet, sending the support of 
twigs and himself with them out into the air together. 
He was afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite of 
himself, and flapped lustily for life. . . . But the awful 
fear of the depths and the lance tops of the spruces was 
upon the little one; his flapping grew more wild ; he 
fell faster and faster. Suddenly . .. he tipped head 
downwards in the air. It was all over now; he folded 
his wings to be dashed in pieces among the trees. 
Then like a flash the old mother eagle shot under him ; 
his despairing feet touched her broad shoulders, be- 
tween her wings. He righted himself”. Mr. Long 
through his glasses had seen the very picture which is 
described just as he saw it in Deuteronomy. ‘‘ As the 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings, so the Lord.” The sparrows’ nests on 
St. Paul’s give no closer parallel to the picture of the 
Syrian sparrows in the eighty-fourth psalm than this 
New England mother eagle to the illustration of the 
prophet. 


NOVELS. 


‘“*The White Wolf, and Other Fireside Tales.” By 
**©.”. London: Methuen. 1902. 

We wonder what exactly Mr. Quiller-Couch means 
by a ‘‘ fireside tale”. Anyone who read the present 
volume backward might be excused for thinking that it 
was only another name for a brand snatched from the 
burning, but as he approached the earlier contents of 
the book he must change his mind. It is a pity that 
very obvious padding should be laid alongside some 
distinctly good work and much that is fair. The 
materials come from sources of inspiration (is not that 
the phrase ?) as far asunder as Borneo and the Northern 
Sagas, the Peninsular War and modern Oxford, but 
the author is at his best and his worst in his own 
duchy. Tales of Cornish seafaring folk full of quiet 
humour, charming to any intelligent body who has 
ever crossed the Tamar, are published beside trivialities 
which go far to kill the interest in ‘‘ Troy” which a 
certain Astonishing History inspired. One story, 
‘*Parson Jack”, is true drama, and the tantalisingly 
slight ‘‘ Bridals of Ysselmonde” is an exquisite fancy 
set out with a delicacy to which few attain. Were the 
book half its present size—well, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
ought to remember that sometimes 


“ The Colonials.” By Allen French. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. French has a certain skill in combining the story 
of imaginary persons with the record of public events, 
a matter in which most historic novelists fail. He 
writes of certain citizens of Boston, Englishmen, and 
of one Englishwoman, during the opening stages of the 
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American Revolutionary War, and his characters are 
neither pegs for the misleading repetition of history 
nor mouthpieces of American patriotism. In fact he 
can see that there were honest men who stood for the 
King in the days of Washington. This, we take it, is 
not by any means a matter of course in an American 
writer : nothing quite so much exposes one side of the 
American character as the treatment given in the 
national fiction to colonial Tories. After all, the 
United States used the United Empire Loyalists with 
such colossal bad faith that most United States writers 
naturally try to prove the victims to have been detest- 
able! Mr. French does not conceal his bias, but he 
approaches a difficult subject with common sense. His 
book is inordinately long and quite without bumour. 
The description of Bunker’s Hill is good, and in the 
early chapters there are real Red Indians. Of course 
the villain of the novel is a British captain. 


Bylow Hill.” By George W. Cable. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 55. 

We have often to point out that publishers and 
illustrators have made very fair books hideous by their 
decorations. In ‘‘ Bylow Hill”, however, a pretty 
format and good illustrations in colour are employed 
to veil as poor a story as we have met for a long time. 
The story is one of jealousy leading to mania, and of 
the inevitable strong, silent man who in the end comes 
by his own. The plot is slight, and wavers between 
a tedium which must be familiar to readers of American 
novels and crude situations of violence. The parson 
who bangs his wife on the head with a lantern weuld 
be very poor farce, but he is worse tragedy. Perhups, 
after all, Mr. Cable (who can write so much better) is 
very demurely parodying the American novel. We 
wish he would get his comic relief—we mean his inten- 
tional comic relief—by means other than travestying 
the dialects of an English and an Irish servant of his 
American families. An Irishman. who ends every 
sentence with ‘* Moy graciouz” (sic) and ‘‘ what- 
somiver” does not exist outside a dime museum. 
And yet Mr. Cable has realised his main characters, 
though he wraps them up in verbiage. Why are the 
men of his nation as tiresomely indirect in litera- 
ture as they are unblushingly direct (for straightforward 
is not quite the word) in politics ? 


** Jan Van Elselo.” By Gilbert and Marion Coleridge. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. © 

It is hoped that time did not wither the heroine of 
this story, for she first wins Jan’s heart in 1559, and 
does not consent to make him happy till 1573. The 
authors are so beguiled by their historic enthusiasm 
that they take no count of the lapse of time; and 
skip cheerfully three or four years from one exciting 
event to another, without a thought ot poor Dorotéa 
presumably getting elderly and passée. A plentiful 
sprinkling of ‘‘pardieus’’ and faiths” and ‘‘I 
trows” gives historic flavour to this romance of the 
religious warfare of the sixteenth century, and there is 
plentiful evidence of arduous research—though an 
authority on the Roman Church ought to know that 
one does not wear a breviary, and that it is not exactly 
the same thing as arosary. The authors have treated 
excellent material in a particularly dry and uninspired 
way, and in their hands even an auto-da-!é¢ becomes 
un exciting. 


“The Credit of the County.” By .W. E. Norris. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 


Among the piles of rubbish with which publishers 
flood the market it is something to find even a 
mediocre story by a man who knows his business. 
Mr. Norris always writes with a certain placid ease, 
and his characters and situations have some faint resem- 
blance to the realities of life. But they are the stock 
puppets of the novelist, and their commonplace doings 
and tiresome intrigues, their flat conversation and petty 
interests make wearisome, unprofitable reading. 


‘A Pleasant Rogue.” By Leslie Keith. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 

The readers of this exciting tale are kept in the most 
harrowing suspense till the very last page, and, if not 
too much exasperated by the abnormal stupidity and 
confiding blindness of the hero and heroine, may con- 


trive to enjoy the ingenuities of the plot. It is pleasantly 
and brightly written and has at least one quite charming 
character, Betty Bannister, who brings the villain to 
confusion. 


**An Australian Girl in London.” By Louise Mack. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 
‘* Imagine a wide brown street, shadowed softly with 
violet mist and fog.” This is Bloomsbury, and there 
are pages and pages of similar description—S. James’ 
Park in February, and Trafalgar Square in November, 
impressions given with great delicacy and singular 
appreciation of effects. Otherwise this Australian girl’s 
views of London taken from a Bloomsbury boaraing- 
house are not particularly valuable or interesting ; and 
she has a most irritating complacency in her opinions 
and belief in her humour. 


‘*By Order of the Brotherhood.” By Le Voleur. 
London: Jarrold. 1902. 3s. 6d 

‘It seems quite impossible for anyone to write a novel 
of mystery and intrigue without dragging in Nihilists, 
hypnotism and a Russian duchess. ** By Order of the 
Brotherhood” is no exception to the rule: they are 
all there, as bloodthirsty and as unreal as ever. lo 
these days of fast travel one expects to get from one 
place to another within a decent space of time, but the 
way in which the reader is whirled about from one end 
of Europe to another and back again is positively 
bewildering. In its own way the book is entertaining 
but perhaps not quite in the sense intended by the 
author. nV. 


‘*The Highway of Fate.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


As a minute chronicle of tea and croquet parties, 
picnics and harvest homes ‘‘ The Highway ot Fate” 
must be pronounced a success: but we search in vain 
through its 500 pages for incident, interesting dialogue, 
indeed for anything worth remembering. ‘The people 
we read about are invariably dull and inordinately 
loquacious. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS” 


“Diary of a Journey to England, 1761-1762.” By Count 
Frederick Kielmansegge. London: Longmans. 1902. 
55. net. 

Upon reading the preface to this volume, which has been 
translated into English by the Countess Kielmansegge from 
the MSS. of her husband’s ancestor, we expected to find a good 
deal of most interesting information concerning politics and 
society in eighteenth-century England. But this turns out to 
be neither a very entertaining nor a very useful book. By far 
the greater part Of it is given up to jejune facts about such things 
as the dates at which libraries or museums were established 
and the shape and size of public buildings. Again and again 
we have utterly uninforming entries about where the Count 
dined with dry lists of the guests of the evening. Of what use 
or interest can bald information of this sort be to any student 
of the period? ‘The writer was clearly without the least power 
of description ; no great Parliamentary debate, not the most 
brilliant dinner party—and he must have been present at a 
good many we imagine—could warm him up into setting forth 
anything likely to be of much interest to anyone outside his 
own circle. He was present when Pitt, rising to the occasion, 
answered his assailants’ charges against his Spanish and 
German war policy. He admits it was a “ brilliant speech ”, 
but he might be reporting a debate on the Scotch Estimates 
to-day for all the briliancy he manages to convey to the 
reader. “‘ When he speaks, a look Of fixed attention is promptly 
visible upon the features of all present, and absolute silence 
reigns in the whole House, especially among strangers, so that 
you do not lose a word”; so much for the sole descriptive 
touch in the account of this debate. After Pitt came George 
Grenville with a bitter but inept attack on his brother-in-law ; 
it is not surprising to learn that the House began instantly to 
empty. The most interesting passage perhaps in this work is 
the somewhat ghastly one which describes the hanging ofa 
fraudulent clerk at Tyburn. When the cart was moved from 
under him his best friends held his feet with all their force 
towards the ground. A fearful last office of friends, yet so 
merciful ! 


“The Struggle for Persia.”. By Donald Stuart. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

If the author of “ The Struggle for Persia” behaved to the 
people he met there as rudely and inconsiderately as he writes 
about them he cannot have done much to raise the prestige of 
his countrymen in Persia, though he justly and strongly de- 
plores its decay. Fortunately the traveller who goes blustering 
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and brandishing a revolver through a country where, by his 
own account, life and property is as safe as in the East End of 
London, is not the type of Englishman usually seen in Persia. 
Indeed this traveller’s ways are not a little curious. Finding 
Mohammedan fanaticism rampant and English popularity at 
its lowest ebb he invites English help to printing for circulation 
in Persia a book by a Nestorian missionary “showing up the 
heresies of the Koran”. As a sportsman who took much 
trouble to bring a gun with him he presents himself as 
“browning” a herd of mufflon and bagging a doe whose 
“antlers” (sic) he preserved as a trophy. To this bag he 
added “a splendid vulture”. It would have been more 
interesting to ornithologists if he had preserved one of those 
mallards with dark-red plumage which he found near Tabriz. 
Another unusual observation enables him to identify the noise 
of a kalian with the sound made by rattlesnakes in India! 
Why not Iceland? The book is a trivial narrative told without 
any literary skill, in a style which attempts smartness and 
achieves vulgarity. There is nothing new. in it. Even the 
“secret convention” now brought to light has long since 
ceased to be a secret as to its substance, while a little incredu- 
lity is permissible about the accuracy of this “verbatim copy”. 
It is unlikely that a treaty between Russia and Persia was 
drawn up in English. Still even a book like this has its uses 
if it helps to arouse in the British public a perception of the 
great national danger which England has to face in Persia and 
the Gulf—a danger due to her own apathy and folly, and 
traceable to the want of a fixed and declared policy resolutely 
— and enforced to protect the immense interests she has 
at stake. 


“With Napoleon at S. Helena.” Being the Memoirs of Dr. 
John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated from the French 
of Paul Frémeaux by Edith S. Stoke. London: Lane. 
1902. 55..net. 

This is a Napoleonic boom book. It is imposingly bound in 
red'cloth with gilt eagles on the back and a great number of 
what we take to be gilt bees on the upper side. It is out and 
out partisanship. M. Paul Frémeaux tells us in his preface 
that it was impossible to publish Dr. Stokoe’s narrative as it 
was written, Owing to its diffuseness and digressions : a simple 
recital of Dr. Stokoe was out of the question. “I have 
therefore adopted a different plan, and have told the story in 
my own words.” We are not at all sure whether on the whole 
Dr. Stokoe’s own narrative would not have been a good deal 
more valuable than that of M. Paul Frémeaux. The original only 
deals with what Dr. Stokoe saw or imagined between the years 
1817-1819 at S. Helena. The editor fills up the gaps with his 
own account,¢f the remaining years of Napoleon’s captivity. 
The volume is quite valueless, we should say, from the his- 
torian’s point of view. 


“Prestonpans and Vicinity : Historical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Traditional. By P. M‘Neill. Tranent: M‘Neill. 1902. 

With.“ Prestonpans” we have received an earlier book by 
the same author, “Tranent and its Surroundings.” The two 
volumes contain much information about a corner of Hadding- 
tonshire which has to-day few attractions for the tourist, but 
must always interest those who care for Scots history. The 
region is bleak and unlovely, now marred by the devastations 
of coal-mining, but it was the scene of the battle of Prestonpans 
in 1745, that brilliant opening to a story of disaster. When 
Prince Charlie’s army won its first battle, the family that had 
always remained true to the Stuarts was fallen and exiled: 
the last Earl of Winton wrecked the fortunes of his house in 
the rising of 1715. Seton Palace, which Queen Mary loved, 
was in ruins when her descendant came to it. Towards the 
énd of the eighteenth century the business men who had secured 
the attainted: estates pulled down one of the historic houses of 
Scotland and built in its place a hideous modern chateau. 
Seton Chapel was desecrated by the “loyalists” in 1715. But 
modern industrial Scotland has few regrets for the past, and 
Mr. M‘Neill is evidently quite satisfied with the local triviali- 
ties. His account, however, of the serfage in which the miners 
used to live is good, and he has various other matters of 
interest to relate, such as a very odd trial for witchcraft. He 
has taken some pains with more remote periods, but his dates 
are sometimes shaky, and his family histories decidedly 
uncritical. ‘Still, the two little books are well above the level 
of local guides. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The principal feature of interest in the new quarterlies is the 
“Edinburgh Review’s” article on its own centenary ; but the 
extreme interest of the retrospect is not confined to itself. It 
is impossible to think of the “ Edinburgh” without reverting to 
the “Quarterly” and remembering that the younger of the 
two veterans is also nearing its 1ooth birthday. The “ Edin- 
burgh ” was five years old when the “Quarterly” was brought 
out to convince a select public that Jeffrey’s review had no 
monopoly of either the critical,or the literary faculty. Probably 
the “ Edinburgh” is the enly periodical which was ever born 
with a view to a. meteor-like existence; and. lived in’ spite of 


itself. ‘ The effect of the first number”, wrote Lord Cockburn 
in 1852, “was electrical and instead of expiring as many 
wished in their first effort, the force of the shock was increased 
by each successive discharge”. Brilliant as were the pens 
engaged in its service, admirable as were the canons of 
criticism laid down, it is amusing to be reminded of Sydney 
Smith’s belief that none of the staff had ever read a line of 
Publius Syrus from whom the motto of the Review was 
taken. Hardly less refreshing is the frank confession of 
the writer of the first article in the second number on 
“ Kant’s Philosophy” that he is unacquainted with the original 
work of the philosopher and relies upon a French expositor. 
Imagine a critic in even the most ephemeral of periodicals 
to-day admitting that there was a word of an original he had 
not read. The contributors and editor were to be unpaid; 
so little was the idea of the Review looked upon as a 
business enterprise. It was only six months old when the 
publishers — Messrs. Longman then as now — considered 
themselves justified in making the offer which was “without 
precedent” of £10 per sheet of sixteen pages to the contributors 
and of £200 a year to the editor. Jeffrey thought he might 
accept the salary without loss of dignity when all his men 
agreed to accept payment for their articles. Of the first 
number 750 copies were printed ; the circulation rose rapidly, 
and continued to go ahead faster than ever when the Tories 
started the “Quarterly”. By 1817, the circulation of the 
“ Edinburgh” was 13,000—the largest figure ever reached. It 
is the proud boast of the “Edinburgh”--a boast which we 
think the “ Quarterly” may also advance—that in essentials of 
appearance, of policy and of house of origin, it is to-day what 
it was in 1802. That it is a Whig organ now as then such 
articles as that on the Empire and the Colonies are sufficient 
to prove. The present editor is loyal to the anti-Imperial 
federation policy adopted by his predecessor. ‘ Perhaps the 
chief profit of the colonial conference has been to place a 
definite check on that hurry after Imperial concentration which 
has of late become so perilous a tendency.” “It is not any 
longer pretended that preferential duties on behalf of our 
colonies will be,of any advantage to ourselves.” Such views, 
of the very essence of Giffenism as they are, seem to us about 
as intelligent as the statement that if the Empire is ever to be 
federated under either a council or a representative parliament, 
that step will probably be brought about by a new “shrinkage 
of the world” such as will make Australia as near to Great 
Britain as Europe is now. No doubt federation will be 
simplicity itself when Londoners are able to take a Saturday to 
Monday trip to Melbourne as they nowdoto Boulogne. “Give 
the Empire air. Let it grow” is the last vague enjoinder of the 
“Edinburgh”. It is not very helpful. 
There are few points at which the Quarterlies meet in their 
resent issues. An excellent article in the “ Edinburgh” 
indicates the salient features of Anglo-Russian relations during 
the century, with an incidental reference to its own unemotional 
attitude towards the crises which have marked those relations. 
Our difficulties with Russia have chiefly been connected with the 
affairs of the Sultan and the Amir, the two leading Mahomedan 
rulers in Asia. “As the focus of our disputes with Russia in 
Europe throughout the nineteenth century has been at Con- 
stantinople, so in Afghanistan lies the knot of all the complica- 
tions that have entangled the relations of the two Governments 
in Central Asia. The Turkish anda the Afghan questions exhibit 
varieties of the same problem, with a fundamental similarity 
in the conditions and main features.” In the “Quarterly” 
these questions are touched on in an article on Lord Salisbury, 
whose place in history as a domestic and imperial statesman, 
we are told, “‘ may be to some extent a matter of controversy”, 
but whose work as a foreign minister the reviewer thinks “ will 
rank with that of the most famous”. As Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the Far East and in regard to America are fully 
endorsed by the writer it can only be said that in that direction 
also Lord -Salisbury’s place is “to. some extent a matter of 
controversy”. We may, however, ungrudgingly agree that 
“regarded as a whole Lord Salisbury’s conduct of foreign 
affairs is a record of which the Empire may well be proud”. 
From a party point of view the “ Quarterly’s” estimate 
is admirable. “Lord Salisbury’s service to his party con- 


_ sists in the adaptation of conservatism to the new political. 


conditions produced by the reforms. of the preceding epoch. 
Lord Beaconsfield laid down the broad lines of this adaptation 
on the historic occasion when he boasted that he had ‘ educated 
his party’; but Lord Salisbury has worked out the scheme in 
detail. The vast scope of his labours is sufficiently illustrated 
on the one hand by the rehabilitation of the House of Lords 
and on the other by the almost revolutionary extension of local 
self-government embodied in the County Councils Act of 1888.” 
Lord Salisbury it is suggested with some subtlety was guided in 
imperial and domestic matters by courage tempered by “pruden- 
tial instincts”. Both reviews leave the Education Question 
severely alone ; an article in the “Quarterly” full of valuable 
data deals with the drink traffic and argues in favour of the 
Trust movement which “is an important step in the direction 
of popular control and the elimination of the incentive of pri- 


_ vate profit”. The ane ” in an article on Government. 


and trade points out what other countries are doing to foster 
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trade, and unwillingly admits that Government intervention 
may be necessary in the interests of British commerce. The 
“ Quarterly” examines the growth of the commerce and indus- 
try of Japan which constitutes a third competitor with whose 
energy we shall have to reckon in the world’s markets of the 
near future. 


Whilst the “ Quarterly” reviews the Elizabethan Lyric at 
considerable length, the “ Edinburgh” surveys the poetry of the 
nineteenth century. The latter also deals with the English 
novel during the same period ; in its opinion “ Scott, the clans- 
man paved the way for Dickens the Cockney and for the 
romance of familiar life”. In these days “the novelist has a 
great deal more liberty than was permitted to him in the days 
of Scott”. The author of “Waverley” for instance never 
dreamed of the so-called problem novel. It was no part of his 
business to be a disputant and “his nature did not incline him 
to any analysis of what is perhaps the leading human passion ”. 
The vast change which the century witnessed in the novel 
will be best understood if after reading the “ Edinburgh” 
article we turn to one in the “ Quarterly” on “ The 
Novel of Misery”. The writer dismisses the realist with 
caustic contempt. According ‘to the realist’s conception of 
human nature “ man, when all pleasant illusions are put aside 
is a machine driven by a few well-defined appetites common to 
all animals and only dominates his fellow beasts by reason of 
being craftier, fiercer and most devilish. This is called reality ”. 
He examines the novel of misery in France, England and 
America, and taking Mr. Rudyard Kipling as an original 
offender condemns the school which goes one worse than the 
author of “The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot” in noting 
“the glorious effects of filth and outrage”. Writers like Mr. 
Arthur Morrison and Mr. Maugham seek “ lower depths of 
degradation” than Mr. Kipling attained in his East End story. 
“The novel of the imperfections of the social scheme” is pre- 
sumably intended, says the reviewer, to appeal only to a class of 
readers “ who appear to exist for the mere purpose of making 
poor novels popular ”. 


The two most generally interesting articl@ in the “Law 
Quarterly” are that of Mr. Eustace J. Kitts late a Judge in 
the North-Western Provinces of India on the “ Separation 
of the Executive and Judicial Functions in India”; and that 
by Mr. Maurice W. Richmond on “ Lawyers and the Public ” 
a lecture delivered at the Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The Notes and Mr..Francis R. Y. 
Radcliffe’s article on “Some Recent Developments of 
Collen v. Wright” and the second part of the article by 
Mr. Frank Carr on “The English Law of Defamation” 
appeal only to lawyers though there is much that is amusing, 
especially the quotations in the latter article. The Editor’s 
article on “The Sources of International Law” will be 
attractive to a class of lawyers who do not practise ; and the 
article on “English Borough Courts” suggests the same 
comment with a saving clause for those persons who may be 
lawyers with antiquarian tastes. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Scritti sulla Questione Sociale in Italia di Pasquale Villari. 
Florence: Sansoni. 1902. Lire 5. 


This is a book of a most absorbing description. In it the 
learned author who has written somewhat drily perhaps, of the 
barbarian invasions of his country, treats most graphically of 
what we might call its modern settlements. The chapters of the 
book have all of them already appeared in the form of magazine 
articles, but thus reunited, they constitute a very impressive 
indictment of the social evils of modern Italy. Professor 
Villari is a Senator of the realm and (we believe) a Commenda- 
tore ; he is in many respects a characteristic product of the 
new order, and were it not that his independence of judgment 
and honesty of purpose are proverbial, we should be astonished 
at his frank confession of existing abuses and his eloquent 
impeachment of the corrupt in high places. He treats fully 
the whole question of Sicilian discontent, giving us a 
terrible picture of the sufferings of the workers in the 
sulphur mines and the workers in the fields. The Mafia, 
the Camorra and Brigandage become comprehensible as the 
natural outcome of such a state of things. There is a chapter 
on the marble quarries of Carrara in which the lurid picture of 
suffering is little less gloomy, and another on the straw hat 
industry of Signa (but called of Leghorn) in which the workers 
are represented as being so obtuse to their interests as to 
regard any change in the fashion of hats as a conspiracy of the 
rich to grind them down. Professor Villari is a Neapolitan, 
and that fact gives point to his wrath when denouncing the build- 
ing scandals of Naples. Money was voted for the demolition and 
rebuilding of the slums, and was spent instead on “embellish- 
ing” the town as that term is understood among progressive 
Latins. The whole book is intensely interesting but also in- 
tensely gloomy, and were we not dealing with so tried an 
authority as Professor Villari we should be tempted to cry out 


upon exaggeration. It is the lament of a patriot of the old 
school—the professor is now seventy-five years of age—who 
has lived to see his early hopes of a regenerated Italy end in 
disappointment and disillusion. See a most instructive passage 
on pp. 484-485 in which he bitterly confesses that “the ancient 
gods lie broken on their altars, and no new divinity has arisen 
in their stead”. Might it not therefore be as well to set about 
replacing some of the old gods : they were never known to fail 
altogether in the past. 


Le Trine a Fuselli in Italia. By Giacinta Romanelli-Marone. 

Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 4.50. 

We confess to having experienced a certain manlike trepida- 
tion at receiving from Signor Hoepli a manual on pillow lace 
for notice in our periodical conspectus of Italian literature. We 
put off from day to day the task of even opening the book, but 
when the evil day could no longer be deferred, what was our 
astonishment at finding that we put aside all other duties for 
the pleasures of this manual. Really this business of pillow 
lace is one of the most fascinating subjects in the world. Then 
the Signora Romanelli-Marone is a charming companion: she 
has evidently a thorough knowledge of her subject both 
historically and practically, and her genuine enthusiasm is 
quite contagious. If pillow lace can be so absorbing, then 
what must not point lace be? and we hope she will follow up 
the present manual with one on that art. In discussing the 
rival claims of Italy and Flanders to be the original makers of 
pillow lace she decides in favour of Italy, and we have no sort 
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of intention of differing from her. The remainder of the book 
deals with lace itself, and its varieties in different cities. The 
introduction, full of sound sentiment, is a really eloquent plea 
for a rapidly perishing art, and a noble protest against the 
shoddy tendencies of the age. _Signora Romanelli makes a 
stirring appeal to modern ladies to cast aside the flimsy 
furbelows of to-day, for as she sensibly says those who cannot 
afford to buy real lace can at least learn to make it for then- 
selves. Altogether we have thoroughly enjoyed this incursion 
under such good guidance into a province entirely foreign to 
our natural element. The manual is fully and well illustrated 
with specimens of lace. 


Cor Sincerum. Nuove Liriche di Enrico Panzacchi. 
, Treves. 1902. Lire 4: 

Enrico Panzacchi was born in 1841, and his “Complete 
Poetical Works” have already been collected in two volumes. 
But the little book of new poems now published shows no 
falling off from his earlier work, and maintains his chief 
characteristics : to wit elegance of diction and delicacy of form 
conjoined to really deep feeling. There isa charming metrical 

phrase of Chapter VIII. of the “ Fioretti ”, rendering most 
musically the famous conversation of S. Francis and Fra 
Leone on perfect joy. The volume is well-named, for sincerity 
is also a characteristic of Panzacchi. 


L’Irredenta. Romanzo da Alberto Boccardi. 
1902. Lire 3.50. 

- We are constantly on the look-out for Italian fiction that 
shall deal with the bright and healthy, the honest and clean- 
living section of the community which, pace the modern 
novelist, we venture to think, is in a large majority in the 
peninsula. But it seems an almost fruitless search. Here is 
a novel, clever undoubtedly, well written, and having many 
merits, but full of squalid immorality and false sentiment. The 
heroine (if we may be forgiven for using such a good word in 
so evil a connexion) passes from one lover to another, and the 
principal lover is a morbid consumptive about whose disease, 
of course, we are favoured. with abundant detail. There is 
neither entertainment nor instruction in this kind of book. 


Le Novelle della Pescara, By Gabriele d’-Annunzio. Milan: 
Treves. 1go02. Lire 4. 

As for this volume of fiction the first story in the collection is 
so gross and repulsive in its indecency that we have declined 
to continue the reading of the book. It matters not if every 
other story in it is: a very pearl of purity: theAoutrage of the 
first story is beyond all atonement, and makes the book 
absolutely unfit to be handled by decent and self-respecting 


people. 


Studi sul Leopardi. By Bonaventura Zumbini.. 
Florence: Barbéra. 1902. Lire 3.50. 

Of the making of books on Leopardi there seems no end, 
but that is scarcely to be wondered at for he is one of the most 
suggestive of geniuses. The first volume of Professor Zumbini’s 
essays on Leopardi takes us down to the end of the second 
poetic period, and contains, besides essays on the more famous 
poems, the best and most exhaustive examination of the 
“¢Zibaldone” which we ever remember to have come across. 


Storia dell? Arte Italiana. By Adolfo Venturi. Vol. 11. Milan: 
Hoepli. 1902. Lire 20. 

We have already noticed the first volume of this solid work. 
The present volume embraces the period of barbaric art. There 
are over 500 illustrations of a most varied and interesting cha- 
racter. The whole werk is to be completed in seven substan- 
tial volumes, the last of which it is hoped will be ready some 
time in the year 1905. Vol. III. deals with Romanic art to the 
end of the thirteenth century, Vols. IV., V. and VI. with the 
trecento, quattrocento, and cinquecento respectively, and 
Volume VII. will carry on the story from the seventeenth 
‘century to contemporary days. Each volume will be profusely 
‘illustrated. 


4 Generale Carlo Filangieri. By Teresa Fieschi Ravaschieri. 

~ Milan: Treves. 1902. Lire 5. 

General Filangieri was born in 1784 a son of the author of 
the once famous “Scienza della Legislazione”, and died in 
1866. His life was thoroughly eventful, and we lose count of 
his wounds as of his battles. It was to him that Ferdinand II. 
said when about to have a wound dressed that had been in- 
flicted by an assassin : “ Don’t leave the room, Filangieri : you 
‘khow more about wounds than most people”. Carlo Filangieri 
fought at Austerlitz for Buonaparte, and afterwards faithfully 
setved the Bourbon Kings of the Two Sicilies whose subject he 
was. His life has now been written by his daughter, the 
Duchessa Ravaschieri, well known in Naples for her works of 
philanthropy and charity. She herself is seventy-six years of 
age, and with the help of a long memory and her father’s MS. 
“Recollections” she has put together a thoroughly interesting 
record of a stirring life. Historically the most valuable part is 
the full account of the restoration of order—or rather reconq'1est 
-rof Sicily in 1848-1849, in which General Filangieri took the 
chief share. Ferdinand II. does not stand out in these pages 


Milan : 


Milan: Treves. 


Vol. I. 


‘as the fabulous monster of the Gladstonian Liberal imagination 


—perhaps because he is described at first hand. e account 
of the fall of Francis II. is full and graphic, and contains, we 
think, some new facts. The table of contents is conveniently 
detailed, but it is much to be regretted:that such a book should 
be wanting in an index.’ 


Jl Santo Vangelo di N.S. Gest Cristo e gli Atti degli Apostoli. 
Rome: Societa di°S. Girolamo. 1902. 

The issue of this book will, we stippose, be regarded by some 
as something of an eyent in the history of Italian printed books. 
Here is a translation of the Gospels and the Acts, printed at 
the Vatican press, bearing the imprimatur of the Magister of 
the Apostolic Palace, and published by the Society of S. Jerome 
for the diffusion of Holy Scripture at the modest cost of twopence 
in paper covers and fourpence in stout cloth. The volume is 
enriched with notes, maps, plans, synoptic tables and a good 
index, and runs to 512 pages. 
cient of the common assertion that the Church of Rome 
discourages the reading of the Bible. Not that we would have 
it supposed that translations of the Scriptures do not 
already exist, or that the Church is hostile to the reading 
of the Scriptures: there is even an indulgence attached 
to" the pioiis practice: but the low price of the volume 
is certainly matter for astonishment, and the publica- 
tion of it, speaking generally, is something of an enigma. 
What class of. people do the Society of S. Jerome hope 
to get at by this cheap annotated edition? People who 
go to church—perhaps thirty per cent. of them cannot read— 
are already thoroughly familiar with the Gospel history (at 
every parish. mass the Gospel story of the day is not merely 
told but explained), and people who do not go to church are 
not likely to sit at home and read the Gospels by the light of 
imperfect reason and the aid of judicious footnotes. 


It constitutes confutation suffi- 


Frankly. 


the publication seems to us unnecessary. The uneducated will’ 


never réad what they can comfortably hear, while the educated 
will never renounce the old habit of reading S. Jerome’s 
melodious Latin version. 
in Italian in the same sense that we have a Bible in English. 
The Bible should-have. been translated in the “buon secolo” 
of the Tuscan tongue, and Italy might have had the Biblical 
language in which she is now conspicuously wanting. As it is 
the Bible rendered into Tuscan turns to something like heavi- 
ness : at least so it will seem to anyone familiar with the noble 
English of King James’ Version or the mellifluous Latin of the 
great doctor of the Church. 


For This Week’s Books see page 530. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor (next week), Mr. AkTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 28. ; Promenade, 1s.—RoserT NEWMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


It is too late now to look for a Bible ~ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. ' 
Conductor, Mr. ArtHur W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s.. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


‘O-DAY at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mons CoLonne. 
HERR ANTON YAN ROOY. 
MISS ADELA VERNE. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., and 1s.; of RoseErtr Newman, Manager, 
(Queen's Hall. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE P INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private,”. but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their jetters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street; St. James's, London. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
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all Spring Flowers. 
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MEDAL 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER LITERARY RAKES. 
OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Il., 


With some Account of their Surroundings. 
By the Author of “* The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘* The Life of a 
Prig,” Xe. 

With 15 Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G, ROBINSON, 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 


JAMES VI. AND THE COWRIE MYSTERY. By 


Anprew Lanc. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ The attractive features of Mr. Long's most readable book are his descriptions of 
the deeds of the actors in the mognte, masterly exposure of the fictions told by 
the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his judgments." —Standard. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of 


te Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 

M.P, ited by Colonel F. Ruopes, oa, New, REVISED, AND 
Cuearer Epirion. In One Volume. th Photogravure Portrait of 
Viscount Kircuener of Khartoum, a Maps and Plans. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


*,* The original text has been reduced by the omission of some 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better information on subsequent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate de- 
struction of the Khalifa and the end of the war. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. By Paut Fountain. With Portrait and 7 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 


AMERICA. Witha Preface by W. H. Hupson. 8vo. gs. 6d. net. 


NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY COODS TRANS- 


PORT ON COMMON ROADS. By Branam Joseru Dirtock. With 
27 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH SONCS AND DANCES. Decorated 


in Colour by Granam Ropertson. Royal gto. 42s. net. 


Contents.—Songs: O Mother, a Hoop—The Song of Willow—Blue Muslin— 
Crimson Velvet—Love Lies Bleeding—‘Troy Town—The Garden of Weeds— 
Courtiers, Courtiers !—O the Trees, They are so High !—Cupid’s Gardens. Dances : 

ley Break—Put on Thy Smock o’ Mosday—The Shaking of the Sheets— 
Lusty Gallant—Bobbing Joan—Donkyn Dargeson. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH; an 


Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. By J. Sooe 
Carrenter, M.A. and an Appendix on Laws and Institutions by GeorcEe 
Harrorp, M.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


*,* The contents of the book were originaliy issued as part of ** The 
Hezateuch, according to the Revised Version. Arranged in its Consti- 
tuent Documents by Members of the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford.” Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and 
= Tables, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.Lond. and G. Harford- 

attersby, M.A.Oxon. 2 vols. 4to. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's; and the Rev. DaRWELL Stone, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyan, 


M.A., Vicar of Se. Xtatthew Westmningter, Cows 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Fronti- 
spiece by CLaup C. pu Pr& Coorgr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ A pleasant story of English rustic life. The Carnet of Beulah is —— 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puytuis Bor- 


TOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*," This is a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 

Cha XII. (comtinued).—The Adventure of the Canadian Heiress, 
NAPOLEON’ S WEIRD. By W. Herries Pottock. 
THE TWO MAIDENS. By Mrs. CLement SHorter. 
THE DRUMMER OF HICKLING. By-Cuas. Fretpinc Marsu. 
OUR POISONOUS PLANTS. Bythe Rev. Joun VAuGHAN. 
A FORGOTTEN SOUTH AFRICAN HUNTER. By H. A. Brypen. 
PRINCE KARL. Chapters XVI.-XIX, By H. C. Bamey, Author of 

“My Lady of Orange. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


How to Look at Pictures (Robert C. Witt). Bell. 5s. net. 
Illustrations of the Book of Job. In Twenty-one Plates Invented 
and Engraved by William Blake, 1826. Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 
**The Makers of British Art”:—Romney (Sir Herbert Maxwell). 
Walter Scott. 35. 6d. net. 

William Hogarth (Austin Dobson and Sir Walter Armstrong). Heine- 
mann. £5 55. net. 

The Beginning of the World: Twenty-five Pictures (Edward Burne- 
Jones). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pictures in the Wallace Collection (Frederick Miller). Pearson. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas, 1802-1870 (Harry A. 
purr). Dent. 125. 6d. net. 
Oscar Wilde (Robert Harborough Shetard), The Hermes Press. 
10s. 6d. 
Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall (‘‘ New Century Leaders 
Series.” W. Francis Aitken). Partridge. 15. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOoKs. 


The Japanese Dumpy Book (Yoshio Markino), 1s. 6d ; Froggy Folk 
(GHE), 35. 6a. ; Baron Munchausen (‘* The Children’s Library ”), 
2s. 6d. ; Praise "of the Dog: an Anthology (Ethel E. Bicknell), 
55. Grant Richards. 

A Little Cockney (Selina Gaye), 15. 6d. ; A Hero of the Highlands. 
(E. Everett-Green), 5s. Nelson. 

**The Bairn Books” :—The Shopping Day ; The Zoo Book. Dent.. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Yule’s Book, I., 2s. 6@.; That Game of Golf (Reprinted from, 
“ Punch ”), 25. 6d. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Pictures of Many Wars (Frederic Villiers). Cassell. 6s. 

The Boy’s Book of Battles (Herbert Cadett), 5s.; Kids of Many 
Colours (Grace Duffie Boylan and Ike Morgan), 6s.; The 
Romance of Modern Invention (Archibald Williams), 5s. ; The 
Story of a Scout (John Finnemore). 5s. Pearson. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (Alice Caldwell Hegan). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 55. 

A Romance of the Tuileries (Francis Gribble). Chapman and Hall. 
6s. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. R.T.S. 8s. 

‘*The Young England; Library” :—British Soldiers in the Field 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell). Allen. 6s. 

The Secret of Berry Pomeroy (Fred Whishaw) ; Boy (Helen Milman). 
Griffith, Farran. 3s. 6a. each. 

Things We Thought of (Mary C. E. Wemyss). Longmans. 35. 6d. 

The Kidnapping of Ellie, and other Tales (Brown Linnet). Seeley. 


55+ 

Torn From its Foundations (David Ker), 3s. 6d. ; The Boys of the 
Red House (E. Everett-Green). 1s. Melrose. 

Dream Days (Kenneth Graham), 7s. 6¢. net ; The Child Mind (R. H. 
Bretherton), 3s. net. Lane. 

Princes Three and Seekers Seven: Four Fairy Tales (Mara Colquhoun. 
Cheap Edition). Stock. 2s. 


FICTION: 


Nicholas Nickleby; Oliver Twist (Charles Dickens), Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. each. 

Confessions of a Wife (Mary Adams) ; The Last Alive (J. Maclaren 
Cobban). Grant Richards. 6s. each. 

The Belforts of Culben (Edmund Mitchell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood (Charles G. D. Roberts). Methuen. 


35. 6d. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
A Whaleman’s Wife (Frank T. Bullen); A Daughter of the Sea 
(Amy le Feuvre). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 
In Chaucer’s Maytime (Emily Richings). Unwin. 6s. 
A Soul Apart (Adeline Sergeant). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
Self and Circumstance (H. M. L. Lanark. ‘*The Lanark Series”). 
Burleigh. 15. 
The Jest of Fate (Paul Laurence Dunbar). Jarrold. 6s. 
The Heart of Ruby (Berthe Tosti. ‘Translated from the French by 
Violet Hunt). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
Silk and Steel (H. A. Hinkson) ; The Wine of Finvarra, &c. (C. L. 
Antrobus). Chatto and Windus. 6s. each. 
| ma of Rural Life (W. G. W. Collins). Blackwood. 6s. 
D’Horsay, or the Follies of the Day (John Mills). Downey. tos. 6d. 


net. 

Letters of an Actress; An Amateur Providence (Christine Seton) ; 
Dulcinea (Eyre Hussey). Arnold. 6s. each. 

Tracked Down (Headon Hill). Pearson. 6s. 


HIsToRY. 


Alfred to Victoria : Hands Across a Thousand Years (George Eayrs). 
Sonnenschein, 25. 

Rochester and ather Literary Rakes of the Court of Charles II., with 
Some Account of their Surroundings (By the Author of “The 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby”). Longmans. 16s. 

Old Saint Paul’s (William Benham). Seeley. 7s. net. 

Musings without Method : a Record of 1900 and 1901 (By Annalist). 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

East Anglia and the Great Civil War (Alfred Kingston, Cheap 
Edition). Stock. 5s. net. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons (T. H. S. Escott. 2 vols.) 
Hurst and Blackett. 155. net. 


(Continued on page 532.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


y ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full-page me Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
crown 8v0. 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. ' 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat back, 2s. net. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


LIFE IN MIND AND CONDUCT: 


Studies of Organic in Human Nature. By Henry Maupsiey, M.D. 
ros. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS 


T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and J. 
MARTINGAU By Professor HENRY S1pGwWIck. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank 
in English speculative literature, and will for years give rise to controversies. It is 
singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to his 
own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves i in our rliterature.” 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


OUR VILLAGE. CRANFORD. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.: 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE in its RELATION TO TRADE. 


By the late Lord Farrer. With Supplementary Chapter by Sir Ropert 
Girren, K.C.B., F.R.S, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Baglish Citizen Series. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 
New Volumes commence with the November Numbers, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free 12s. ConTENTS For NOVEMBER: 
THE Cees PAWN. Chaps. | THE GREEN FAKIR. By Mayne 


|  Linpsay. 
AN ANGLER PHILOSOPHY. By | AND COMBINATIONS. 
Vatton Harpie. | _ By F, W. Bockerr. 


THE PASSING SHOW. ByMarcus THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT 
REED. MAGNUS. By S. CLouston, 
THE LIFE OF A LOWER DECK = SOME ASPECTS OF ZOLA. 
SAILOR. By Wavter Jerrery. § THE IMPERIALISM OF CROM- 
KWANNON. | WELL, By W. CunnincHam. 
Also Ready. Vol. 86. May to October, 1902. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains 
SEVEN PICTURES IN COLOUR. Illustrating “ The Great Southwest.” By 
MAXFIELD ParrisH. Frontispieces 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. I. The Barriers 
Justin Smit 
THE VELLOW VAN. I. By Wurreinc, Author of “ No. 5 John 


Stree’ 
THE GREAT BUSINESS RATIONS OF TO-DAY.—I. THE SO- 
CALLED BEEF TRUST. By Georce BucHanan Fire. 
fad numerous aber Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
a*s Also ready Vol. -. ated to October 1g02. Price 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MA GA ZINE F OR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, ts. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
THE —, a KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Serial. By 


How 
“BABY” “ELTON, THE QUARTER-BACK. A Football Story. By Lesiie 


WHERE TI THE SURPRISE CAME IN. Story. By Cuartotrte SepGwick. 
: And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
e%@ Also reddy Vol. 29, Part II. May to October 1902. Price 8s. 6d. 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF A. CONAN 


DOYLE’S ‘“‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 
65,000 copies printed. 


With Maps, large post 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*," This is the first complete and connected 
account of the whole course of the War. It is the 
only history in one volume, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to aoquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ For a spirited, mony. and impartial record of the war, 
treated on broad lines, and with due emphasis given to the more dramatic scenes, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’ s history holds the field, and, we believe, will continue to 
hold it against all comers.” 

Army and Navy Gazette,—‘‘ The work is pie of the subject ; it is a clear, 
comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is the first full 
history, the most ambitious attempt to give an cahemstive account of the whole 
war ; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the ground for 
some time to come.’ 


New Volume of the Collected Edition of Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDCES. 


VOLUME —The Christian Captives—The Humours 
of the Court—Notes. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


On OCTOBER 28th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 
Speaking of this story in its current issue, the Methodist Recorder 
says :—‘* Equally as a study of character and a story of thrilling 
adventure, it is a masterpiece.” 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of THE CAR,” OF ZENDA,” 
RISTRAM OF B 

d Telegraph. is an entirely creation, one of 
which her author may well be proud...... In his own way, as a bright raconteur of 
the social life around him and us, Mr. Anthony Hope is unapproachable.” 

Westminster Gasetie.—“* Mr. A Anthony Hope has given us many t of woman- 
kind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so charm- 
ingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that have 
appeared in recent fiction.” 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 
By Katuarine Tynan, Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,” “‘ A Daughter of 
the Fields.” ‘* She Walks in Beauty,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* Decidedly a more charming Irish story there could not 
be than ‘ Love of Sisters,’ and we say this with full knowledge of all the sweet and 
gracious Tynanian Sisterhood that have thus far visited our undeserving world.” 


5 
IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 
By Staniey J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,*’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

British Weekly.—“‘ The thousands who have learned to look for his new novel as 
one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappointed with these 
short stories. For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they stand alone among 
the publications of the year. 


THE VULTURES. 
By H. Seron Merriman, Author of “‘ The Sowers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Queen.—‘* As you close ‘ The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 
best, which is saying a great deal......A powerful and 


THE. CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS :— 


THE OF PEGGY. THE MAKING OF 
hapters XXII. - XXIII. by genors.. By Professor T. 
ANTHONY Hope. Bonney, D. -R.S. 


SIR EDWARD BERRY. By the | NIGHTS AT PLAY. By the Rev. 
Rev. W. H. Fircuett, LL.D. H. G. 
cast.” By Cu1rrorp, PROVINCIAL “*URTTERS IX. 
zrom Oxford in the Vacation. 
RBANUS SYLVAN 


PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- 

SIONS. III. The Solicitor. THE F FOUR FEATHERS. a Chapters 
THE WOMEN-STKALERS. By the XXX. 

Rev. J. H. K. ADKIN. a. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Cables and Telegrams: “ LONDON,” 
elephone : No. 4719 GERRARD. 


R. A. EVERETT & CO.’S 


New Books and Announcements, 1902-3. 
™ “DASH AND DARING” LIBRARY. 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES, 
Editor of the At RECITERS, the 52 SERIES, &c., &c. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 
1. THE MERRY MIDDIES OF “THE ENCHAN- 


TRESS,” and other Stories of Coastguard and Smugglers... By Lieut. 
Branp, R.N.. and other Writers. 


2. CAPTURED BY THE NAVYVAJOS INDIANS, and 
other Stories. By Captain Curtis, U.S.A., and other Writers. 
3. A HOMELY HEROINE, and other Adventurous Stories. 
By Frank R. Stockton, Frances Gerarp, Mrs. Craik, &c. 
4. THE STORY OF STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
J. E. Tavtor. With 6 Illustrations by Gzorce CruiksHank. (A Reprint 
be scarce Original Edition.) 


5. BARCALI THE MUTINEER. By Duprey Lamren. 
Illustrated by Pirrarp. 
6. A SCOURGE OF THE SEA. By Hersext Compron. 


Illustrated. 


EVERETT’S NEW 1s. LIBRARY OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


O DUCHESS! A Trivial Narrative. By W. R. H. TRowsrince, 
Author of “‘ Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth,” “‘ The Grandmother's Advice 
to Elizabeth,” &c. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH A MILLIONAIRE. 
By Tozer. 

TWO FOOLS. By G. B. Buxcin, Author of ‘‘ The Cattle Boat,” 
“* A Goddess of Gray’s Inn,” &c. 

ON THE PROMENADE DECK. By Torin Brair, 
Author of “‘ Epaulettes,” “‘ Belinda,” &c. 

A GIRL IN LONDON. By Joun SrranGe WINTER. 

A SON OF THE FLEET. By Mary E. KENNaRD, Author 
of “‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,” &c. 

CAMP FIRE SKETCHES. By A. G. Hates, War Corre- 
sspondent, Author of “Campaign Pictures,” ‘“‘ The Viking Strain,” &c. 
Novels by the best Authors will be added to the Series in due course. 


EVERETT’S NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo., handsomely bound, cloth extra. 
A SON OF MARS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author 
of *‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 
“ A brisk military tale of Herbert Larkins’s life as a private soldier, officer, and at 
last, in rightful possession of his true name, as Sir Herbert rt Farrington, Bart. 
Times. 
A ROUMANIAN YWENDETTA. By “Carmen 
(the Queen of Roumania). 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM GOODWOOD. by E. H. 
Coorer, Author of ** Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &c. 
IN ROYAL COLOURS. A Story of the Coronation Derby. 
By Nat Goutp. 
A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. Fourth 
By Fox Russext, Author of Colonel Botcherby,” Outridden,” 
Ce 


EVERETT’S NEW Gs. WORKS {BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


RICHARD BRICE, ADVENTURER. By Cuar.es 
JuNor, Author of ‘* Dead Men's Tales,” &c. 

“There is always a sense of sadness in the Reviewer's mood when the work to 
be praised or blamed happens to be that of a hand from which the pen has dropped— 

a hand that has stiffened in the rigidity of death —leaving its litte printed book to 

* the author's !ast message to the world. And so we are in this case doubly 

to feel that we can bestow our meed of praise on Mr. Junor's last sheaf of 
ales. Fresh, bright and lively stories of adventure they are. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. 4 By “Dariey Date,” 
Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,” &c. 

THE VIKING STRAIN. A Realistic Novel. By A. G. 
Hates, War Author of * Campaign Pictures,” &c. Illustrated 
by Stantey L. Woop. 

THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH; or the Reminiscences of 

@ Famous Fox Hunter. Sir J. E. Bart. 
A New Edition, with an Introduction by Sir HerserT MAxwe.t, M.P. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


_ An Entirely New and Novel Work on Billiards, for 
a Beginners ana Moderate Players. 
CUE TIPS. Hints on Billiards for 100 Up-pers and Owners of 
Bijou Tables. By Wm. MITCHELL (B.A. Champion 1892-1897). Edited by 
F. M. Hotine. Ill with 61 Diag Fcap. 8vo. 134 PP- 6d. net. 
THE HORSE: from Birth to Old Age. By S. BucKMAN- 
Linarp. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 
Contents,—Veterinary Education—The Sense of Smell in thé Horse—The Blood 
that Tells—English and Russian Horses—Teeth and Toothache—Lock Jaw— 
Americans and their Horses—Breeds of Horses in the Old World—Horses—Their 
Final Uses, &c. 
FULL ORY. By Frep Corron. Illustrated by HARINGTON 
Brrp. 4to. half-leather (Limited Edition), 1s. net. (Nearly ready. 


HORSE BREAKING AND eee) By | 


Sypngey GALvayne. In the press. 


HORSE DENTITION : showing how to tell cant the Age of 
a Horse up to 30 Years By Sypnevy Gatvayne, Author of “ The Horse,” &e. 
With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Eight-page Announcement List and Complete Catalogue free on application. 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., — and Exporters, 
42 Essex. Street, Strand, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Books. 


Mensuration (R. W. Edwards), 3s. 6¢.; The Fables of Orbilius. 
Part II. (A. D. Godley), 1s. Arnold. 

French Series on the Gouin Method: First Book for Children (F. 
Thémoin). The Gouin Schools of Languages. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Grammar. for Schools (Andrew Fleming West). Hirschfeld 
Brothers. 45. net. : 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


On an Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe (Osborne 
Reynolds). Cambridge: At the University Press. Is. 6d. net. 

Scientific Phrenology (Bernard Hollander). Grant Richards. 6s. 

A: Revolution in the Science of Cosmology. (George Campbell). 
Topeka, Kansas: Crane and Co. $1.00. 

Proceedings ot the Society for the Study of Inebriety for the Year 
1901-2 (Edited by Heywood Smith). H. K. Lewis. 2s. 6d. 
Ignition Devices for Gas and Petrol Motors (S. R. Bottone). Guilbert 

Pitman. 2s. 62. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Peplographia Dublinensis: Memorial Discourses Preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1895-1900. Macmillan. 


35. 6d. 

The Bible and Modern Criticism (Sir Robert Anderson), 7s. 6d. ; 
The Life of the Master (John Watson), 6s. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The Mount of Olives and Primitive Holiness set forth in the Life of 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola (Henry Vaughan, Silurist). Frowde. 


Is. net. 

The Religious State, The Episcopate and The Priestly Office (Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Edited by.the Very Rev. Father Proctor, 
S.T.M.). Sands. 3s. 6d. 

Clement of Alexandtia: Miscellanies Book VII. : The Greek Text 
(F. J. A. Hort and Joseph B. Mayor). Macmillan. 155. net. 

Religion as a Credible Doctrine: a Study of the Fundamental 
Difficulty (W. H. Mallock). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 

Oxford and Cambridge Conferences (Second Series. 1900—1I90I. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J.). Sands. 5s. 

Ames Religieuses (Par Henri Bremond). [aris: Perrin et Cie. 
3fr. Soc. 

The True Ground of Faith: Five Sermons (Rev. R. S. Mylne). 
Stock. 25. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


The Exploration of the Caucasus (Douglas W. Freshfield. Second 
Edition. 2 vols.) Arnold. 21s. net. 

The Great Mountains and Forests of South America (Paul Fountain). 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 


The Loom of Years (Alfred Noyes). Grant Richards, 5s. net. 

Songs of Peace and War (A. H. Rowland). Henry and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Life and Death of King Henry II. : an Ilistorical Drama (C. E. 
Wallis). Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Aetna: a Critical Recension of the Text, based on a New Examina- 
tion of MSS. (Robinson Ellis). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 

Love Poems of Herrick. Lane. Is. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aurora Leigh and Other Poems — B. Browning. ‘* Oxford 
Miniature Edition”). Frowde. 3s. 6 

Banking in Scotland, History of (Andrew William Kerr. Second 
Edition). Black. 55. net. 

Book Prices Current (Vol. XVI.). Stock. 275. 6d. net. 

Catalogue, A, of Notable Middle Templars (John Hutchinson). 
Printed for the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature (New Edition. David 
Patrick. Vol. II.). Chambers. 10s. 6d. net. 

Clue to the Economic Labyrinth (Michael Hiirschein). Sonnenschein. 


7s. 6d. 

Decennial., Publications, The, of the University of Chicago : a Greek 
Hand-mirfor and a Cantharus from the Factory of Brygos (Frank 
Bigelow Tarbell) ; The Proconsulate of Julius Agricola (George 
Lincoln Henfirickson). Chicago: At the University Press. 

Guide, A, to the Best Historical Novels and Tales (Jonathan Nield. 
Second Edition). Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 

Myself When Young (Rowland Grey). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Random Reminiscences (Charles H. E. Brookfield). Arnold. 145. 
net. 

State, The, in its Relation to Trade (T. H. Farrer). Macmillan. 

6d. 


35. 6d. 
Story, The, of the 34th Company (Middlesex) Imperial Yeomanry 
(William Corner). Unwin. 21s. net. 
Studies of a Biographer (Leslie Stephen. Second Series. Vols. III 
and IV.). Duckworth. 12s. 
The — Blue-Book and Guide for 1902-3. Dawbarn and 
ard. 2s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Edinburgh 
Review, 6s.; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s. ;.The Pall Mall 
Magazine, 1s.; The English Historical Review, 5s. ; East and 
West, 1 rupee ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Treasury, 6d. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, have 
pleasure in announcing that they are issuing a 
new series of selections from the » 


GREAT MASTERS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The first two volumes, which ace NOW READY, 
consist of poems from the works of : 


(1) ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
(2) ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


TO BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 


(3) WORDSWORTH 
(4) ROBERT BROWNING. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and contains a 
vignette introduction by 
MRS. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The text is printed in black and red. Each volume 
is provided with a frontispiece portrait, and with title- 
page and end-papers in colour by Mr. Talwin Morris, 
who has also designed the cover. The paper has been 
specially made for the series, and the greatest care is 
bestowed on the printing and binding of the several 


volumes. 


Price is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, 
leather, gilt top.- 


Illustrated prospectus post free on application. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS, ITS 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. By Macnus MacLean, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. 416 pp. demy 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF SCOTLAND. By 
Ronert W. Dron, Assoc. M.1.C.E., M.I.M.E. 574 pp. Maps and IIlustra- 
tions, demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS, 


their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution, from the German of the 

late ANTON KERNER von MaRILaun (Professor of Botany in the University of 

Vienna). By F. W. Oriver, M.A. D.Sc. (Quein Prifessor of Botany ia 

College, Londen). With about Two Thousand Original Woodcut 
ustrations. 


2 Vols. Imperial Svo. cloth extra, 3Cs. net. 
. Also being published in 16 monthly parts, price is. 6d. net each. 


MR. G. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN: 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With ten full-page Illustrations by 
W. Ratkey, R.L., and three Mays. Crown 8vo. cloth, olfvine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION: A Story of 
the Carlist Wars. With ten full-page Illustrations by Wat Pacet. Crown 
‘8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale 
of Adventure in Peru. With eight Illustratiors by Wat Pacnt, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS of the CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. Mitter. Crown Svo. cloth, rs. 6d. 
A notable addition to the list of Mr. Henty's shorter tales. 
BLACKIE and SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for the 
Young sent post free on application. 


‘London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


From HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. A Limited Edition only. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘* Madame Récamier and her Friends.” 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt top, 
25s. net. 
“ A work of distinct literary and historical value. A most handsome quarto with 


wealth and excelien'e of appointment, enriched with sixteen fine photogravures 
from paintings of distinguished characters ofthe time.” — Scotsman. 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 


ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 
Collected from the Peasants hy HELENE VACARESCO. 
Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, with some new matter. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. net: 


“The poems have the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of all true 
aed ballaos, with an undertone of ghastly mystery that reminds one of the 
ighland second-sight and Irish fairy tales...... hey are directly, passionately, 
fiercely human...... There are elements of the Greek joy in all beautiful sights and 


sounds..,...but there is also a fierce love of battle and of blood, such as rings through. 


the Nibelungen epic.”—Frepgeric Harrison, in the Fortnightly Review. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Royal 8yo. with photogravure portrait. Gilt top, ros. 6d. 


** Full of good, sound, valuable information, and. will be read with great interest.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
The concentrated essence of a long and varied experience.” — 7he Globe. 
“* Belongs to the somewhat rare class of books that may literally repay a 
. etch. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. With Introduction by- 


Austin Dosson. 
Small 4to. cloth extra. Gilt edges, res. 6d. net. 


This beautiful quarto contains upwards of thirty full-page drawings 
by Mr. Abbey, while Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a critical 
appreciation uf Goldsmith. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. | 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS eel 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND: 


Telegraphic Address : BOOKMEN, Loupon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of arent aout a3rd Street, New 
See 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 


sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favou 
orders for their own STANDAFR.D PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 


AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODI . 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Will be Ready Immediately. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, . 


26; HIGH ‘HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE CHOICE STOCK OF RARE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU-. 


SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., formed by the late Mr. 
GILBERT I. ELLIS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Suwrand 
My the chouwe STOCK OF RARE BOOKS, Illuminsted and other Manu- 
scripts, Autograph Letters, &c., formed by the late Mr. GILBERI I. ELLIS, of 


New Bond Street. 
be on Monday, October 27. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


i and offered for - 


Packing and Removal arrang: 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
_ Established 1809, 
533 


ratle - 


W.C., on TUESDAY, October 28, and Seven Following Days, at 1 o clock . 
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New Library Edition, Four Handsome Demy 8vo. Vols., 42s. 
(Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on Hand-made Paper 
bound in Vellum, eo 4s.) 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a collation of Foreien 

with a fresh English rendering and a careful revision of the text t rouge, 
Portraits and other Hey ares The account of the Essayist has been amplified 
~. mw of the teen Letters given in 1877 there are now 


Prospectus on Application. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

— — near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
app 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
Principal, Ot1ver McEwan. 


greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd's News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


THE PALACE THEATRE. ,-, 


Sk. E ninth ordinary general meeting of the Palace 
Theatre, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, under the presidency of Count Max Hollender, the Chairman of the 
Company. 

The Secretary, Mr. Alfred Butt, having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: The total receipts amount to £63,814 12s., and the expendi- 
ture to £60,0°3. I will at once explain to you the reasons why we have had a con- 
siderably less favourable year than usual. To begin with, the cost for artists has 
increased by £1,000, due to the ever-increasing competition, and also to the great 
dearth of talent available. As I have told you before, the comparatively few good 
artists, who are naturally very much sought after, have been engaged by the Syndicate 
Halls or by Mr. Moss of the Hippodrome. You will understand that the Syndicate 
Halls have a very great pull over us; they can make engagements for years, and this 
applies also to Mr. Moss, who has a large number of halls in the country, and is 
able to give lengthy engagements to a much greater extent than we can. You have 
also to consider that more than ever the theatres are waiting for the successful 
music-hall singers, s> as to snatch them as quickly as possible, and they also give 
them terms which it would be difficult for us to give. Another thing which has 
operated against us has been the perpetually increasing rates and taxes; this year 
we have had to pay over £360 more than in the year before. We have also found 
it necessary to further increase advertising expenses by £350. However, our net 
increase in expenses is only about £200, as we have effected great saving in other 
departments. Chairmen of other companies have had to tell their shareholders of 
osses arising from the prolonged war, the scare of small-pox, the King’s illness, the 
Coronation, and the exit of strangers. This will all seem stale to you, but these are 
bsolutely the causes to which, with the general depression prevailing, we have to look 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper prey contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


MR. HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 


tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 


3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited.. 


_ Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A.- 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 


Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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for our diminished receipts. But there is a point upon which I must lay very great stress 
—namely, the perpetual compefition from a large number of local halls in various 
parts of the Metropolis. They naturally keep a large portion of the population in 
their particular neighbourhoods, and ir is a very great loss to us. Certain people 
who have criticised us, and who have probably expressed the wish for the deed, 
have spoken of the Palace Theatre as a thing that is ‘‘ going broke”; but nothing 
of the kind is the case. We have had lately a rather rough time, but I have not 
the slightest doubt in my own mind that we shall see again what I may call the 
glory of the past, and that before very long. The Secretary tells me that in the 
past three months we have had an increase of £3,000 over the corresponding period 
of last year, and our receipts for the same term are now equal to those of 1900, 
which you know was a prosperous year. 

Mr. T. Ernest Polden seconded the motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. Ernest drew attention to the matter of the directors’ fees. He asserted that 
since 1897 they had paid £13,200 in fees, which was out of all proportion. 

The Chairman inded the shareholders that in times of stress he and his 
colleagues had not taken the full amount which it was in their power to take. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then carried. 

. It was decided that a final dividend of 3 per cent. should be paid, making a total 

of ro per cent. for the year. 


CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DIVIDEND No. 26. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after THURSDAY, 
30th OCTOBER, 1902, of Dividend No. 26 (75 per cent., i.e., 15s. per Share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 14, at any of the foliowing addresses:—Tbe Head Office 
at Johannesburg; the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, Brussels. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 
lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

by order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 

London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

21st October, 1902. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. 4s 


One Year ... 29 te 240-6 
Half Year... ave OIF 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sireet, 
Strand, 
in the any difficulty Leing experienced in 
SAT. URDAY RE VIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the Yollowing places 
abroad :— 
PARIS Lhe Gal i Li 


, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & villet 


22 Rue de la en 
Le Kiosque Michel, Bouleentd des Ca 


Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 


BERLIN H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 

BuDA-PESTH pert. 

ROME....00cesecseeees essrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307 

“Libreria Gurenberg, Plaba de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Keil,-457 Grande Rue de 


HOMBURG ick’s Library. 

New vous e Inter 
Mass. (U.S.A). Damrell 283 Wi Washi 


ington St 
CANADA ......The Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson‘Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mon‘rREAL, Cawapa ....The Monereal ews Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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'WELGEDACHT EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FIRST DIRECTORS’ REPORT, covering the Period May 20, 1899, to June 30, 1902, laid before the ie General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on September 19, 1902. 


To the Shareholders,— 

Your Directors. in laying before you their first Report and duly Audited 

pen = a . Account, for the period covering from May 20, 1899 (the date of 
ped Company), to June 30, 1902, need not explain the reasons of 
the ~~9 = so doing, these being already well known to you. 

CAPITAL.—The original authorised Oapital of the Company was £65,000, 
vand it has been increased by Special Resolutions passed at Extraordinary General 
Meetings held on February 24, 1902, and June 30, 1902, to £125,000. 

Your Company has thus been placed in a strong financial position, and your 
‘Directors have been able to secure the controlling interest in the New Rand 
Exploration Company, Limited, owning rights over 13 farms in the immediate 
district. The Capital issued now stands at £92,500,and has been made up as 


To Vendors of Option over “ Welgedacht ” ., 20.000 Shares, 
» Working Capitalat par .. 20,000 
» Subscribers of Working Capital at £3 one 


20,000 
+ Shareholders as per Meeting February 24, 1902, at £6" eee 29,000 
Subscribed at £7. 

Issued for Interest in New Rand Exploration Company. |. 7,500 , 

£92,509 Shares. 

Your Directors, owing to the uncertainty of a Market, considered it 

mecessary, before they decided to offer the above 20,000 Shares to thc Shareholders 

at £6 per Share, to obtain a guarantee to take up all or any of the Shares that 

might not be applied for, and the consideration given for that guarantee was the 

right to take up 15,000 Shares of the Company at £7 per Share until December 31, 


On the acquisition of the controlling interest in the New Rand Exploration 
Company. your Di placed 6,000 Shares of this Company at the price of €7, 
with an ‘option on 4 further 5,000 Shares at £8, until December 31, 1903, thus 
providing your Company with the funds required for their pro rafa proportion 
of the Working Capital of that concern, without touching the money already 
provided for tbe —— of the Welgedacht Property. Of the 32,500 Shares 
which the Board have a ie create, 20,000 Shares are therefore under 
option until December 31. 

The cash already received by your Company for the oo issued amounts 
to £235,000, and if the options above mentioned are the total will be 
£380,000, which the Board consider ample for all aotiteon purposes, 

PROPERTY.—As you are aware, the primary object of the formation of 
‘this Company was to deal with East Rand Mining Propositions, and in particular 
to acquire the Option to purchase the Farm Welgedacht, No. 345, situated on the 
East Rand, adjoining the Farm Geduld, the property of the Geduid Proprietary 
Mines, Limited. 

The extent of the Farm is 2,585.06 Morgen, and the Olaim area, which will 


fall by arrangement already concluded with the Government to your Company as .| . 
together to 


the freehold owners on the proclamation of the Farm, will amount al 
the satisfactory figure of 3 made up as follows :— 
Mynpacht, 253 Morwen, 304 . 372.25 Claims 
Werf (converted into Mynpacht) 547 Morgen, 374 Roods ... 788:58  ,, 


Vergunning Claims oe one 80 


1,240.83 Claims 
As already stated in the Circular of March 5, 1902. vour Directors have 
-decided to exercise the option to purchase the Farm before the expiry of the pre- 
sent option in December next. A perusal of the accounts attached will show you 
that the cash resources of the Company are not only sufficient for this purpose, 
but - to carry on development operations upon the property to a considerable 


exten’ 

Tor your information we may here remind you that the terms of purchase of 
the Fatm are £57,600 in cash 2,500 Shares of your Oompany. 

Of course, over and above the Olaim area stated. your Oompany becomes the 
Goutal ouuns of the entire farm, which will be of considerable value and a 
source of revenue, 

WORK DONE ON WELGEDACHT.—So far, operations on this farm have 
‘been confined to the sinking of two Boreholes, No 1 being started in July 1899, 
‘and No, 2 in May 1900. But, unfortunately, owing to the difficulties created by 
the unsettled state of the country at that period. and more particularly to the 


before you any results which would give you definite data as to the actual value 
of the property, For your information, however, we may state that Borehole 
No. 1 reached a depth of 2,(00 feet, and we are pleased to say the expectation of 
our Engineer has been fulfilled, as in its course it has proved the existence of the 
Rand Formation. No. 2 Borehole reached g depth of 1,023 feet, Work, how- 
ever. at this period had to be stopped owing to military operations. Both holes 
will be continued as roon as ble. Ever since the return of your Directors to 
yo agri continuous efforts have béen made to obtain permission to restart 

rilling, but owing to the ex’ position of, and the presence of the then 
pat upoh your propérty, the Military Authorities refused to grant it until 

une this year. 

As was to be expected, the Buildings and Boring Contractors’ Plant on the 
property have suffered considerable damage during the military operations, but 
claims have beeo lodged in the proper quarter, and possibly some a 
will eventually be received. The — of this damage, especially to the 
Drilling Plant, may cause some delay in restarting. 

OTHER ASSETS.—The possibilities of the East Rand District being so 
favemadty considered, and bearing in mind the exploratory objects of your 

pany, your Directors resolved to secureon your behalf a participation, which 
= amounts to a total of three-fourths of the whole capital of a Company called 
“The New Rand Exploration Company, Limited,” the total cost being 7,500 of 
your Oompany’s Shares, issued as — paid, and a cash payment of £766 16s. 9d. 
still to be made. We actually hold in the New Rand Exploration pees == 4 
fully-paid Shares and 1 Shares of £1 each, on which 2s. has 


p. 
The New Rand Company’s Assets consist of PO aagne on the following Farms 
or portions of Farms on the East Rand (as per P’ to the reporc), and 
a Working Capital of £40,C00, whicn is being called > as aa bony 
Area held by the 
New Rand Exploration 
Total Area, Co., Ltd, 


Name of Farm. 

Dorstfontein oe «2,000 Morgen Morgen 
Klipspruit .., ooo ooo ” 
Goedgedacht ose 2,000 ” 2,000 ” 
Weltevreden 1800 1,800, 
Rooipoort (about) 3000, 1% 
Koffyspruit (about) .,, 3000 
Olifantsfontein .., 4159 2168 
Brakfontéin ‘cn 1,569 


You will observe that these farms cover a very considerable area, and from 
their situation should carry the continuation of the reef eastwards. Should 
any one of them be proved to contain the Main Reef or other payable series, 
your Oompany would benefit to a considerable extent. 

It is the intention of the New Rand Directors to start boring on one or more 
of the farms as soon as circumstances wiil permit. 

DIRECTORS.—The first Directors of the Company were Xavier Hoffer 
(Ohairman), F. Francois, and E, Seimert. 

You will be asked to coafirm the election of William McOallum in place of 
X. Hoffer resigned, and David R. bag in +4 of F. Francois. The present 
Board- namely, William McOaNum, Da Wardrop, and E. Seimert—all 
retire in terms of the Trust Deel, pon being egies offer themselves for 
re-election. 

AUDITORS.—Your Directors appointed Messrs. Edgar Levy and Ernest 
Haines to audit the books of — Carew. but, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Levy from the country, Mr, Thomas Douglas was appointed in his +e for the 
period under review. You are asked to fix their remuneration and to elect fresh 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

GENERAL.—Your Directors hope and believe the coming year will be one 
of great development on the Eastern Randa district where, although 
practically new, a great deal of interest is now centred, and which, according to 
many mining engineers, has great possibilities 

A 
THOMAS GEMMELL, Directors. 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1902 (Covering the - ag from May 20, 1899, to ome 30, 1902). 


To Capital Acoount— 
00 


92,500 £92,500 0 0 


Issued Oapital— 

92,500 Shares of Bleach... £92,000 0 
Share Premum Account— ; 


——— 557517 4 


Contingent Liabilities— 
Unealieg Capitalon New Rand 
Exploration Oompaay, Ltd., 
Shares, £25,389 18 0 


£268,075 17 4 


By Option on Farm “ Welgedacht,” 


No. 340, in extent 2,{8506 morgen... £27,841 13 6 
Expenditure on “ — 
Boring Expenses .. oes oe £4,459 0 0 
cing 546 16 8 
Rolling-Stock $5 10 
437 
General Expenditare— 
Salaries ooo 1H 
London Office Expenses 1,123 19 1 
General Oharges ... 6ll 19 
Transport .., 55 14 10 
Travelling Expenses) 8514 6 
Preliminary Expenses... 59111 8 
£6,382 6 10 
Less Interert on L-ans ,,, oo 16 11 
Mynpacht Dues— 4,984 811 
Amount already paid £274 00 
Amount in suspense which may even- 
tually be claimed by Government (in- 
cluded per contra) 675 3 4 
Investments— 949 3 4 
Interest in New Rand Exploration Com- 
pany, Lim:ted, at cost, namely 
56,027 Shares, 10,321 2 0 
Shares, 2s, paid 
Sundry Debto: 6565 5 4 
at Short Call (London) 162,886 12 6 
Union Bank of London, Deposit Account £42,000 0 0 
Union of London, Current Account 46 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
Johannesburg. 495 19 6 
49,306 4 0 
£268,075 17 4 


ican Agency, Limited, 


For London and South 
Secretary : DAVID WARDROP. 


LL, 
DAVID R. WARDROP, } Directors. 


eailien haye examined the Books, A ts and Vouchers of the Welgedacht Exploration Company, Limited, kept in Johannesburg, ther with the Accounts 
ventitane London Office, and certify that the above Balance Sheet is correct, and that in our opinion it is a full and fair Balance and properly drawn 
ta so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs at June 20, 1008, "THOMAS DOUGLAS, 


Jobennesburg : July 31, 1902, 
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Chartered A: 
ERNEST HAINES, 
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subsequent outbreak of war, the progress made was small, even though by ; : 
special efforts one Drill was kept going by Neutrals for some months during the 4 
war. Your_Directors. therefore ev are not vet jn ozition to pla | 
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| 
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‘25 October, 


A SELECTION FROM ° 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


NEW YOLUMES. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By W. Burton. With 


83 Plates, including 35 in Colours. 30s. net. This Eaition de 
Luxe is limited to 12c0 copies. 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF EDWARD VII. 


King of All the Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J. 
‘LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Sumptuously illuminated in Gold and Colours. 
Ios. 6d. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND, [Illustrated Edition. By 
Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. Vol. III., containing about 850 pages, 
upwards of 400 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Plates. 14s. net. 
(Vol. 1., 12s. net; Vol. II., 14s. net.) Also publishing in Fort- 
nightly Par‘s, Price 1s. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
GARDENING. Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, Horti- 
cultural Superintendent under the Kent County Council, Editor 
of the Gardener, &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and upwards of 
1,000 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature. 
Complete in Two Vols. half-leather, gilt top. 30s. net. 


ACONGAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 4 


Book of Climbing, Travel and Exploration. By Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
12s, 6d. net. 


BRITISH NIGERIA, By Lieut.-Col. Mocxter- 


FERRYMAN. With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


‘With Notes by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Containing 120 IIlustra- 
‘tions from Photographs by CHERRY and RICHARD 
-KEARTON. . 6s. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. Supple- 


mentary Volume, containing many thousands of Articles, bringing 
the Dictionary entirely up to the present time. Price 7s. 6d. 


LIVING LONDON, Edited by Grorce R. Sms. 


‘Vol. II., containing upwards of 450 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings by leading Artists. Cloth, 12s. ; half- 
leather, 16s. 


BRITAIN AT WORK, A Pictorial Description 


‘of our National Industries. Written by Popular Authors and 
containing nearly 500 Illustrations. 12s. 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR: The Story of 


Aer‘al Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. BACON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 


PIETURES OF MANY WARS, By Freperic 


VILLIERS. Thrilling Narrative of Experiences on the Battle- 
field and Reminiscences of War in many parts of the Globe, by a 
*World ‘famous War Correspondent. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE NATION'S PICTURES, 4 Selection from 
_the most modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain. Vol. II. containing 48 Pictures reproduced: in 
Colour by the latest and most perfect process of Chromo-Photo- 
graphy. Cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 15s. 


A Copy of an Illustrated List of Volumes will be sent free 
on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY L'd., LONDON, 
NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE 


PARIS 


CHAPMAN < HALL’S 


NEWEST BOOKS. | 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 
RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE 
DOCTRINE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” ‘‘ Social 
Equality,” &c. 


This important work seeks to exhibit Theistic religion as a system worthy of 
reasonable acceptance, meeting science on its own ground, and confronting it with 
its own arguments, 


THOUSAND PAGES OF RICH ENTERTAINMENT.”"—Academy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA 
DE SEINGALT. 


A New Translation, abridged, with Introductions, Notes and Portraits. vols. 
large crown 8vo. 32s. net. 


** The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has been 
seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readab!e and interesting. /¢ 
will probably be perused by th ds." —The Ath 

“We have here the cream of Casanova’s abundance, enovgh of his frankness to 
stagger belief. The ad of C before he was fifty swallow up Stendhal, 
Le Sage’s ‘ Gil Bias,’ the ‘ Joseph Balsamo’ of Dumas pére, and all the charlatans, 
libertines, swi nec '$, astute practitioners of worldly guile that the 
eighteenth century has given to fic.ion.”——_Daily Chronicle. 


_ CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Abridged and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. 
With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, &e. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW WORK ON RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


By Captain PHILIP TREVOR (“ Dux”), 
Author of “ The Lighter Side of Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations and Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES.. . 


THE HEAD of the HOUSEHOLD. 


By THOMAS COBB,; 
Author of *‘The Gambit.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of “Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 


THE HEART OF RUBY. 


By BERTHE TOSTI. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large crown 8vo. 33. 6d. each. 


Vol. II.—OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations 


by GeorGe CRUIKSHANK, 


Vol. IV.—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


39 Illustrations by Px1z. 


With 


Lonpox : CHAPMAN & HALL, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


by Freperick Wittiam WYLy, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


S E.C., and g 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp. New-street Square, 


, in the Parish of 
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Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 
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